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By James H. Hyslop. 


A curious and prevalent belief is that the sceptic has no 
bias or prejudice, and with it goes the worse belief that he is 
the only person that has any right to hold opinions or to in- 
vestigate new truths, as if the sceptic were not the person 
who had no beliefs at all! This is a condition of things that 
deserves careful examination and criticism. Of course it will 
not disappear at the frown of a little reproach, especially if 
this comes from some isolated critic. It has had too long a 
history in obtaining its foothold to yield at once and it is too 
strongly fortified in a fault of human nature to accept correc- 
tion. This fault is bigotry. It has usually been assumed 
that religious minds had the exclusive possession of all the 
bigotry of the world. But this is an illusion. The believers 
in religion have no monopoly of this commodity. It is a nat- 
ural endowment of men of fixed opinions, no matter whether 
they are religious, scientific, social, or political, Wherever 
men form decided opinions and have no tolerant feelings they 
are exposed to the blighting influence of bigotry. It is well 
to learn this fact, as the consciousness of exposure to it is our 
only protection against it. The state of mind denoted by it 
is the result of confidence in our convictions and a determina- 
tion to make them effective. But it has another character- 
istic. ‘There is no fault in having convictions or in having 
confidence in them. This is the mark of a sincere intellect, 
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of a strong character. But the confidence of bigotry is ac- 
companied by an unreasonable resistance to the rights of 
others in regard to their opinions. Where there is tolerance 
there will be concession to the opinions of others, no matter 
how erroneous they may be. But bigotry endeavors to use 
force or contempt to win its dominance. ‘Tolerance relies 
upon reason and persuasion. This tolerant temper of mind 
is not necessarily the outcome of scepticism, tho it is often the 
direct fruit of this spirit. It all depends on the kind of scep- 
ticism in the case. There may be tolerance of others in con- 
nection with the greatest firmness of conviction, tho it may 
be that most minds are so constituted that firmness of con- 
viction tends more to intolerance than to conciliatory states 
of mind. Scepticism in its legitimate form tends more to 
tolerance. But then scepticism is exposed to another danger, 
that of indifference tothe truth. Bigotry and intolerance are 
never afflicted with this vice. They are sincere and earnest, 
whatever their faults. Scepticism may be so also, but it can 
never be more than sincere in the desire to know what the 
truth is. It cannot be sincere and earnest about any special 
conviction, because its very essence is the absence of convic- 
tion. 

But this is not the scepticism that prevails in modern life. 
The vicissitudes of history have developed a conception of it 
which is not a desire to know the truth on certain special sub- 
jects involving the modification of previous beliefs, but an as- 
surance that certain beliefs are not true. ‘This is dogmatism on 
the side of unbelief, or rather disbelief, instead of belief, and 
is exposed to all the weaknesses and liabilities of bigotry in 
any subject. It is high time to subject it to examination and 
analysis. 

The term “sceptic” does not always describe the same 
type of man or mind. It does duty for very different tem- 
peraments and mental states and until we can determine just 
what it shall import or does import we are not in a position 
either to approve or criticize what it implies. Nor could we 
ascribe to it any liability to bias or candor. If the term 
sceptic always denoted what it does to the philosophic mind 
there would be no difficulty in determining its relation to the 
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issue of this paper. But it is the fact that it describes so 
many different mental states or so limited a meaning that no 
discussion of prejudices of any kind is possible until we have 
defined just what import it shall have in legitimate usage. 
The original import of the term was simply investigation 
or examination. <A sceptical man was simply one who did 
not hastily accept statements of fact or the first dictates of 
his judgment, but investigated or examined all claims to facts. 
It did not imply any positive disbelief either in the facts al- 
leged or in any doctrines which would make belief impossible 
in the case of the alleged events. It thus implied open- 
mindedness, readiness to accept any thing which could pro- 
duce adequate evidence of itself. But the various incidents 
of history have associated with it a very different meaning. 
It has come to mean positive disbelief in many cases. The 
popular meaning of the term is nothing more nor less than a 
man or mind that does not accept the dogmas of Christianity 
and perhaps even holds that they are false. Even here it has 
all shades of meaning. In some communities it applies to a 
man who simply remains aloof from the church on account of 
some difference with its fundamental tenets, tho he happen to 
hold to all the others. In other communities it will denote 
all men or minds that refuse to admit any of the doctrines of 
Christianity. It is then invoked to describe any man who 
objects to any general principle in the system of religious be- 
lief or theology. For instance, a man who does not believe 
in the supernatural will be called a sceptic, tho he does be- 
lieve in many other important doctrines of the creeds, inter- 
preted in his own way. But all these various applications of 
the term are but popular uses of the general conception of un- 
belief or disbelief in something, so that scepticism comes to 
stand for a state of mind which does not believe a given thing 
as opposed to belief. But this popular conception of it has 
become interfused with two other imports which are abso- 
lutely incompatible with each other. They are the associated 
assumption that the sceptic wants to know the truth about 
that which he does not believe, that he is willing to accept it 
on evidence, and the existence of actual beliefs of a dogmatic 
kind which he regards as disproving the claims asking for his 
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acceptance. This has come about from the fusion of the 
philosophic meaning of the term with that which describes 
positive rejection of certain doctrines as alike false and in 
contradiction with scientific dogma. But it unites such men- 
tal conditions and such assumptions that it now describes 
many minds who are quite as much exposed to bias as any 
religious believer can be said to be. 

It will help to analyze the conception and to define it if we 
examine briefly the historical influences which have given the 
term its meaning. Its first definite import came from the 
controversy of the Sophists with previous traditions of reli- 
gion, philosophy and politics. ‘There were sceptical minds 
before, but they did not define scepticism as a point of view 
in the determination of truth. The interest in knowledge 
was too great to admit a place for doubt about it. But the 
Sophists first raised the question whether we had any assured 
knowledge of things. They questioned what every one had 
previously accepted and some went so far as to question the 
possibility of any knowledge whatever. This appeared in 
some extravagant adherents of the later Academy. That it 
should be impossible to know anything or to be assured of 
any truth whatever was probably a vagary of minds who were 
hard pushed by logic. But it was possible to ask for proof of 
various accepted beliefs of philosophy and politics, and this 
was done. It came from the antagonism between two types 
of minds regarding the source of knowledge. One claimed 
that true knowledge came from the senses or sense percep- 
tion. The other thought that sense perception gave us no 
true conception of things and resorted to inner mental pow- 
ers, to reason, as it was called, for the assurance which was 
attached to certain beliefs. But the Sophist or sceptic saw 
the advantage of raising a doubt about either source and as a 
consequence he created more difficulties in the problem of 
knowledge than were possible by questioning one source 
alone. But just at this point he introduced another factor 
into the conception of his position. He made each individual 
man the judge of what truth should be and indicated that 
others could not determine it for him. It was not necessary 
to have common experiences in order to think and speak of 
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“truth.” Each man was himself the “ measure” of things, 
no matter whether his experiences were the same as others or 
not. ‘This was introducing into the conception of the sceptic 
a positive belief, not a mere demand for knowledge on ac- 
cepted principles. It had the advantage of denyiig what tra- 
dition had accepted and of setting up a standard of truth 
which no one could apply but the subject of experience. Ar- 
gument was rendered useless and nugatory. Each man could 
doubt his neighbor and believe himself. Scepticism was de- 
nial of your fellow’s opinions and affirmation of your own. 
It was not suspension of judgment and a demand for evi- 
dence, with a readiness to accept what you actually doubted, 
but it was fixing a position where no evidence was possible 
and each man could rest in undisturbed protection behind the 
assumption that there was no truth except what he chose to 
recognize for himself. This was only a dogmatism of an- 
other kind, intellectual anarchy as a matter of fact. But it 
had the advantage of equivocation in that its affirmative and 
negative positions seemed to be contradictory and were so in 
the light of accepted conceptions, but they carefully provided 
for an apparent consistency in the legitimating of personal 
experience and individual judgment while it asked for a tol- 
erance from others which was incompatible with its indi- 
vidualism. 

Had the Sophistic movement remained an inquiry for 
knowledge it would have implied some confidence in its at- 
tainment. Irefer, of course, to the kind of knowledge which 
the previous philosophers had believed possible. It would 
then have been a scepticism which sought this knowledge and 
believed it accessible. It would have been open-minded. It 
would have granted that the pursuit of the mind was legiti- 
mate and by its very attitude of will would have been free 
from the suspicion of bias or prejudice. But Sophistic scep- 
ticism set up the dogma of individualism as opposed to the 
dogma of socialism, if I may for the moment tolerate the idea 
of authority under that name. What it resented was the au- 
thority of tradition or the acceptance of truth without criti- 
cism and evidence or proof. The individual was allowed no 
part in the determination of his beliefs and the sceptic of the 
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period started to the opposite extreme of allowing no one to 
fix his beliefs but the subject of them. If he had confined his 
demands for evidence of what was asserted he would have had 
no reproach for his point of view. But he had no intention 
of thus limiting himself. He resented the tyranny of the 
state and reason and set up the authority of the individual 
and sense, and so far from assuming an attitude of one that 
wanted to learn he set up with the dogma of the limitation of 
knowledge instead of its extension. Instead of seeking what 
is admitted to be possible it denies existing beliefs and asserts 
that they are impossible. It is thus a new dogmatism dis- 
guised under the pseudonym of scepticism. 

A similar development took place after the triumph of 
Christianity and later its decline under the domination of 
physical science, but it was not in terms of the theory of 
knowledge. ‘This time it was doubt of religious dogma that 
started the sceptical impulse. No doubt religious traditions 
as well as political institutions were involved, as we know 
they were, in the Sophistic movement. But the primary im- 
pulse was the origin of knowledge. In the reaction against 
Christian dogma, however, the opposition was primarily to 
religious dogmas, tho theories of knowledge were soon in- 
volved. 

Greek scepticism had resulted in the dissolution of Greek 
institutions and the subjugation of the empire of Alexander 
the Great by Rome, and finally this fell a prey to sceptical im- 
pulses. Christianity came to reorganize civilization and did 
it on belief, not doubt. It established a coherent system of 
religious and cosmic beliefs and allowed no liberty of interpre- 
tation or scepticism regarding them. It was strong enough 
to enforce its policy against all the propensities to question its 
authority for many centuries. But at length Copernican as- 
tronomy, Nominalism in philosophy, and the Protestant Ref- 
ormation established some independence of judgment and 
more or less reinstated individualism in the world. They 
dared to question certain dogmas, one of them the Ptolemaic 
system of astronomy, another the reality of general concepts, 
and the last the dogma of papal authority against the rights 
of individual conscience. But they were based upon scepti- 
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cism ‘of traditional views. The revival and triumph of science 
established a fixed antagonism to the dogmas of the past and 
scepticism of them became the respectable attitude toward 
all things religious and traditional, or dependent on authority. 
Belief without scientific credentials, as religious beliefs were 
supposed to be, became a mark of credulity, and thus doubt 
assumed the garb of intelligence. 

All this came about in the following manner. The doubt 
about certain religious dogmas was inspired less by the mis- 
chief making temper of the Sophists in the theory of knowl- 
edge than it was by the discovery of anew truth. There was 
no universal scepticism in the modern renaisance. There 
was no starting with doubt about the foundations of truth in 
general. ‘There was only doubt about certain specific beliefs. 
The motions of the planets and the sun were the only issue 
involved at first and there was no attempt to undermine at 
once the whole scholastic system. Specific beliefs were at- 
tacked, and attacked by the claims of a substitute truth. 
Hence the conception of modern scepticism was founded on 
knowledge, not on ignorance seeking information. The basis 
of its doubts about tradition and dogma was the established 
truth of science. Faith was transferred to science and scep- 
ticism to religion where it had previously been faith in reli- 
gion and scepticism in science, or at least ignorance and in- 
difference to science. 

The consequence is that the idea of scepticism in modern 
times is complicated with assumptions that the more radical 
scepticism of Greece was free from. When pushed to its 
logical consequences ancient scepticism in Pyrrho and a few 
others doubted everything, science and religion alike. There 
could be no argument with it. But this was apparently mere 
logical obstinacy and all sane minds have agreed that uni- 
versal scepticism, as it is called, is absolutely and intellectu- 
ally impossible. We cannot say that there is no truth with- 
out intending that this statement itself shall be true and this 
is to contradict our very assertion. All who are not idiots, 
therefore, must admit that there are some things which we 
must believe and it is this assumption which consciously or 
unconsciously dominates all modern thought. We at least 
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have faith in science which consists in the facts of present ex- 
perience. We donot make our scepticism pure. It is impli- 
cated in belief of some kind, and it is precisely here that the 
modern sceptic is open to the accusation of bias much more 
than the ancient and radical doubter. 

The universal assumption today is that the sceptic has no 
bias and that this state of mind can be trusted to investigate 
much better than one who already believes. It assumes that 
a man with a bias cannot escape error as well as the sceptic. 
But this exemption of scepticism from the suspicion of bias 
depends entirely upon the kind of scepticism that you have in 
mind and here we come to the equivocal meaning of the term, 
and before we can discuss the issue at all we require to exam- 
ine its various imports and to determine that one which is 
free from admixture of faith of any kind, if we are to allow it 
to claim freedom from bias. If it is associated with a bias of 
any kind it stands self-convicted of unfitness to investigate or 
form opinions. 

There are just three general meanings possible for the 
term scepticism, with perhaps various specific applications 
under these general ones. ‘The first one is the radical scepti- 
cism which denotes the doubt or denial of the possibility of 
knowing or believing anything whatever. This conception 
we have found self-contradictory and is never free from the 
dogmatic spirit which it is intended to criticize or reject. Be- 
sides it is exposed to the accusation of the very worst form of 
bias. ‘The second meaning is that which denotes the tacit 
belief that truth is possible and that we can ascertain it, but 
that we may doubt any assertion of it which does not present 
proof of its claims. In this conception scepticism is suspense 
of judgment until evidence is presented to make its accept- 
ance compulsory in some form. ‘This means only hesitation 
in belief, not dispute or denial of an alleged fact or truth. It 
is convertible with intelligent ignorance, if that expression 
may be used. It implies confidence in human faculty and the 
possibility of rational belief in regard to the issue involved, 
and hence has no dogmatism about it. This state of mind 
denies nothing. It admits the possibility of anything and in- 
vestigates to find out. It is not predisposed on other grounds 
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or mental influences to decide the issue without adequate evi- 
dence. It does not ridicule or oppose alleged claims to cer- 
tain facts. It is open-minded and critical. But there is the 
third type or conception of scepticism which is very different. 
This type is not a method of discovery, but is the spirit of 
contradiction. It is the doubt of certain specific beliefs and 
is based on knowledge of real or alleged facts opposed to the 
belief questioned. It is not suspense of judgment and is not 
an inquiring temper of mind. It implies that the mind is 
made up against certain claims and demands evidence with 
the implication that it is unbiassed and desirous of knowing 
the truth when, in fact, it represents direct opposition to the 
alleged truth at issue. In other words, it is a dogmatic con- 
dition of mind. It does not doubt so much as it denies, and it 
refuses to inquire or investigate. It defiantly demands that 
it be convinced of being wrong and shelters itself behind the 
apparent strength of intellectual doubt when it really repre- 
sents moral obstinacy against facts. It does not wish to lis- 
ten to any alleged truth that appears opposed to the mass of 
experience which it has come to trust. To it the truth has 
been fixed once for all and knowledge is limited to what we 
have already acquired. 

This last conception is the result or concomitant of modern 
science in its conflict with the mediaeval system. Christianity, 
or the philosophic systems which had identified themselves 
with it, had built up a coherent system of beliefs, cosmic and 
religious, which enjoyed a monopoly of human belief and all 
interest in the natural world and its laws was suppressed, 
whether by interest in another life beyond the grave or by the 
political power which had found it necessary to adapt its 
methods to this interest. While the philosophy of Christian- 
ity recognized a kind of dualism between mind and matter it 
was of the kind which ultimately subordinated matter to mind 
and so allowed only one source of intellectual allegiance. 
While nature was tolerated as an evil, it was not an object of 
any primary interest, and was rather to be opposed than re- 
spected. When it had managed to organize the whole sys- 
tem of belief for more than a thousand years and had made 
scepticism of its claims dangerous or impossible, it had com- 
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plete control of belief, and it was this coherent system that 
was first attacked by Copernican astronomy. Had the scep- 
ticism of the time applied its solvent only to destructive ends 
and had not assumed an attitude of denial toward existing 
beliefs in all their meaning it might have escaped the present 
accusation that it is itself a negative belief and exposed to all 
the suspicion of bias of which it accuses traditional creeds. 
Had it been an open-minded inquiry into what was true of 
the prevailing beliefs and not an interested seeker for its 
errors, the conflict between science and religion might never 
have occurred. But the natural reaction was to wholly dis- 
credit the theological system and to instate that of science in 
authority. ‘Thus scepticism of religion became more or less 
convertible with belief in science, and doubt of traditional 
dogmas was based on the knowledge of nature. When this 
had taken the control of human interest, it became a closed 
system and the scientific man assumes that no other form of 
truth can exist. When I say “scientific man” I mean the 
prevailing type of man who parades as a sceptic of religion 
and an adherent of materialism. Scepticism thus became the 
obverse side of belief while parading as an investigator. It 
was not a critical attitude of mind seeking the truth where it 
was doubtful, but an attitude of denying one system by its 
adherence to another. It was but a convenient shelter for 
fooling the believer and for making it apparent that it was 
the latter who was prejudiced while it concealed a negative 
bias as fateful as any that it despised. It substituted natural 
knowledge for spiritual and made the former a closed circle, 
reinstating in science the dogmatism which it had combatted 
in religion. 

This state of mind is not unbiased scepticism at all. In 
fact it is hard for human nature to escape bias on anything . | 
and the mind is rare that can wholly divest itself of this influ- 
ence. It is a quality of the man and can associate itself with 
any creed or absence of creed that we can imagine and hence 
the sceptic cannot claim any immunity more than others. 
We have seen how universal scepticism is only dogmatism 
under another name while it represents an impossible form 
of permanent mental states, so that the only scepticism which 
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can lay claim to open-mindedness must be chosen from the 
other two types. From the definition of them as given only 
the second form of it can possibly represent an unbiased po- 
sition. A bias involves some predilection for a given belief 
and not a receptive attitude. This belief may be affirmative 
or negative. A bias attaches itself to one as easily as the 
other and the sceptic cannot free himself from prejudice until 
he shows open-mindedness and frankly admits the possibility 
of that of which he is not yet convinced. Any other view of 
the case assumes that the negative position is decided and the 
bias is a positive one against conviction. With the modern 
assurance in scientific conceptions of the universe and the as- 
sumed opposition or conflict between them and all religious 
interpretations of it scepticism is not a method or an attitude 
of mind seeking knowledge where it has it not, but it is a 
mere name for the denial of religious conceptions as tradition- 
ally believed, while usurping the privileges of a system which 
has no claim to truth at all. It is not in inquiring mental 
state, but one of flat denial both on the ground of conflict with 
established knowledge and on that of moral antipathy to any 
other interpretation of the facts, while it dogmatically closes 
the possibilities of human knowledge beyond materialism. 
Now as this modern scepticism is more or less convertible 
with denial and exposed to all the mental dispositions of af- 
firmation, while it has identified itself with the positive knowl- 
edge of science it represents a very complex set of character- 
istics and is not to be confused with that inquiring attitude of 
mind which is consistent alike with belief and unbelief, but 
not with disbelief, if I may indulge a difference for the mo- 
ment. In order to make this clear and to understand what a 
bias is and how modern scepticism is infected with it I must 
examine two things. The first is the limitation of denial and 
the second is the nature of a bias. If scepticism had always 
kept itself free from denial or the formation of negative judg- 
ments while it was questioning a particular belief it could 
more easily escape the accusation of a bias. But having em- 
barked upon a system of beliefs which it construes as not per- 
mitting the existence of any others it must accept the chal- 
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lenge to prove its freedom from the prejudices with which it 
tries to ridicule the believer. 

In examining the nature and limitations of denial I wish to 
recur to general principles and to show that scepticism of all 
kinds, whether of the legitimate or illegitimate kind, is wholly 
subordinate to belief, and having thus established an invul- 
nerable position on the side of positive convictions I may in- 
voke it for limiting the rights of scepticism both as a claimant 
of exemption from bias and as a primarily important state of 
mind. I might be content with the mere assertion that belief 
is always prior in nature and importance to doubt, and per- 
haps most educated minds would accept this, tho they might 
not know the reasons for its truth. But it will be important 
to make clear the foundations for an indisputable subordina- 
tion of the sceptical to the believing mental state, and to make 
this clear on logical principles which cannot be denied without 
accepting that Pyrrhonism or universal scepticism which all 
sane men have agreed to consider mentally impossible. 

A denial is a negative statement. Now all propositions 
are affirmative and negative, or perhaps we may better say 
affirmative or negative. Now the thing to be proved is that 
negative propositions cannot be true without the acceptance 
of some affirmative proposition. This is to say that negative 
propositions depend for their validity upon the acceptance of 
some affirmative truth. ‘This is only to say, of course, that all 
consciousness of fact, or all experience as mental fact, in- 
volves a positive assertion, and all reality accepted as fact in- 
volves a similar assertion of a truth. The negation of all 
truth must be convertible with the non-existence of conscious- 
ness and objects of it. But this may be neither apparent nor 
important to most readers, and hence I shall resort to the ex- 
planation of the logical relations between affirmation and ne- 
gation, assertion and denial. 

I said that we have two kinds of propositions, affirmative 
and negative. This characteristic is called their quality. But 
there is another characteristic which is called their quantity 
and by which we may distinguish again two general classes, 
the universal and the particular proposition. The universal 
proposition is one in which the predicate is affirmed or denied 
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of the whole class or of all individuals denoted by the subject. 
The particular proposition is one in which the predicate is af- 
firmed or denied of a part of the individuals denoted by the 
grammatical subject of the proposition. Thus the statement, 
‘All men are mortal” is a universal proposition, and “ Some 
men are mortal” is a particular proposition. The distin- 
guishing mark in all such cases is the use of “All” or 
“Some,” which indicate whether the whole class denoted by 
the grammatical subject or a part of it is or is not related to 
the predicate in the manner indicated by the proposition. For 
the sake of simplicity we call universal affirmative proposi- 
tions A statements; universal negatives, E statements; par- 
ticular affirmatives I statements, and particular propositions 
O statements.* Now what I wish to show is that all negative 


* For the sake of the general reader I may give the usual logical 
form of expressing the relation betwen these various types of proposi- 
tions in respect of their affirmation and denial, or truth and falsity. The 
diagrammatic representation of them is as follows: 


A Contraries 


S 


Subaltern 
a 
O 


Sub-Contraries 


By Contraries we mean that if A be true E is false, and if E be true 
A is false. But if A be false E is indeterminate, that is, we do not know 
whether it is true or false, and if E be false A is indeterminate. By Sub- 
Contraries we mean that, if I be true O is indeterminate, and if O be true 
I is indeterminate. But if I be false O is true and if O be false I is true. 
By Contradictories we mean that, if A be true O is false and if O be true 
A is false, and that, if A be false O is true and if O be false A is true. 
The same relations hold between E and I. Contradictories represent 
mutual inconsistency in all relations or assumptions whatever. hat is, 
if one is true the other is false, and vice versa. By Sub-alterns we mean 
that, if A be true I is true and if E be true O is true. But if A be false I 
is indeterminate, and if E be false O is indeterminate. But if I be true A 
will be indeterminate and if O be true E will be indeterminate, and if I be 
false A will be false and if O be false E will be false. 

There is nothing in this logical scheme of relationship between prop- 
ositions to determine which one is actually true or false and it is not in- 
tended to do this. But if we have any means of determining the truth or 
falsity of any proposition at all we can decide the limitations and rights 
of denial and affirmation in regard to all other propositions involving the 
same subject and predicate. But without first accepting the truth of 
some proposition we cannot say one word, in logical parlance, about the 
truth or falsity of any other proposition. The right to question the truth 
of any proposition will depend thus upon the probable or certain truth of 
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propositions depend on some afiirmative statement or fact for their 
right to exist. This is to say that all denial depends on some 
accepted truth for its right to exist, and that scepticism must 
either be convertible with ignorance in which case it may be 
without bias or must rest upon knowledge in which case it is 
exposed to the same bias as belief. This is the thing to be 
shown. 

Now the right to hold any universal negative proposition 
depends wholly upon the supposition that subject and predi- 
cate represent species, that is, are conceptions which represent 
subordinate classes or individuals under a larger genius. No 
contradiction of the universal type is possible on any other 
conception. ‘This means that some general truth or fact is 
absolutely necessary to obtain any claims to denial of any 
sort. Between particular propositions the relation is prac- 
tically the same. We cannot form a particular negative ex- 
cept on the basis that its logical subject forms a species with 
the logical subject of the particular affirmation, the gram- 
matical subject being the genus of both. Let me illustrate 
both types of denial. 


some other proposition, except we assume that “ questioning” is con- 
vertible with ignorance or indeterminateness of belief, when neither af- 
firmative nor negative knowledge is implied. But if “ questioning ” means 
denial in any sense it must involve one of two things. First it may mean 
the possibility of denying something on the ground that something else 
is affirmed or is true. his would imply the dependence of all negation 
or denial on the admission of some truth. Secondly, it may mean that 
denial is possible without accepting the truth of any proposition whatso- 
ever, that is, that denial is possible without any ground for itself. 

But the man who takes this latter position must at least either admit 
the laws of logical relation and concede that affirmative propositions may 
be held without any ground to be true, or that logical laws are not valid 
and that affirmative propositions cannot be held without grounds. If he 
takes the former position and admits that logical laws are valid and that 
affirmative propositions can be asserted without grounds he must concede 
that there is a hopeless contradiction in knowledge or that negative prop- 
ositions depend on affirmative for their recognition in any case. But the 
conception of a hopeless contradiction in knowledge and things is equiv- 
alent to saying that no knowledge is possible, that the truth or falsity of 
any proposition is indeterminate, which statement itself is self-contradic- 
tory, if the laws of logical relation be true at all, and they would have to 
be true to enable denial to claim its own validity, and unless it be valid, 
with these laws, it could make no claims against affirmative propositions. 
The denial of the validity of these laws would either leave it without a 
criterion of sceptical opposition to affirmative propositions or without a 
standard of determining the truth of the negative statement. This ab- 
sence of a standard of value in the case would leave negative propositions inde- 
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Take the statement “ No oaks are elms.” This statement 
is admitted to be universally true. But it could not be true 
if oaks and elms were not species under a larger genus. The 
very conception of species means that they exclude agreement 
with each other in the fundamental characteristic by which 
they are determined as species. The terms stand primarily 
for the recognition of this distinguishing mark or characteris- 
tic, or differentia, as it is called. Without this relation be- 
tween concepts no universal negative propositions would be 
possible. There would only be genera, or rather one genus, to 
form affirmative propositions. Thus in the proposition “No 
oaks are elms,” unless the terms “oaks” and “elms” are 
species, one of them would have to be the genus or wholly 
unrelated to the other. Without relation neither affirmation 
nor denial is possible, and if one be the genus the other would 
have to be one of the species making up that genus. It hap- 
pens that we have adopted the term “trees” as the genus of 
“oaks ’”’ and “elms,” and this enables us to form various af- 
firmative propositions. For instance, “ Trees are good for 
lumber.” The proposition could never be negative unless 
“trees” and “lumber” are species again, and the genus 


terminate and would make discussion on any subject impossible and scepticism 
would have as little justification as belief. I refer, of course, to the scep- 
ticism of denial, not the scepticism of ignorance. The latter is the only 
one that implies any suspense of judgment and hence is the only position 
that can be free from bias in any sense in which the sceptic likes to speak 
of it with reproach. 

Now as the ultimate bases of knowledge and “proof” cannot be 
logically “ proved,” and as, accepting these bases as valid, we have to 
decide between the claims of affirmative and negative propositions to 
being the basis of truth, the only question that remains is whether nega- 
tive or affirmative propositions are the basis of knowledge. 

In the first place, one important fact to note is that no reasoning is 
possible with negative propositions alone. At least one proposition in a 
syllogism must be affirmative. This means that nq negative proposition 
in the conclusion i is possible without the admission of an affirmative. In 
logical “ proof,” therefore, affirmative propositions have the priority in 
the basis of truth in so far as that is determined by logical processes. It 
remains then to see if negative propositions can be certified by any pro- 
cess which is not reasoning and yet independently of affirmative state- 
ments. That they cannot be certified independently is apparent in the 
fact that all negative propositions are based upon the relation of exclusion 
between species, the genus representing an affirmative in all cases. This 
means that no denial is possible without first admitting an affirmative 
which conditions the denial. Hence both within and without the logical 
processes denial first depends on affirmation. 
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making this possible would be still more general. But with 
the concepts “trees,” “oaks” and “elms” we could have 
the various affirmative propositions “ All oaks are trees,” 
“all elms are trees,” “Some trees are oaks,” and “ Some 
trees are elms.” But we could never say, “ No trees are 
oaks,” or ** No trees are elms,” or “ No oaks are trees,” or 
“No elms are trees.””’ No universal negations or negative 
propositions are possible in the relation between genus and 
species. ‘The consequence is that no universal negative is 
possible except as conditioned upon the existence of an affir- 
mative proposition or concept. 

In regard to particular negatives the same principle may 
be stated in a slightly different manner. We found that cer- 
tain particular negatives existed side beside with the-universal 
affirmative, such as “ Some trees are not oaks” and “ Some 
trees are not elms.” These exist side beside with the affirma- 
tives “Some trees are oaks” and “ Some trees are elms,” 
and being possible and true without involving the falsity of 
the latter, we might ask whether the negatives any more de- 
pend on the affirmative than the affirmative upon the nega- 
tive. ‘This is true for the particular propositions, but it is 
noticeable that both the affirmative and negative propositions 
depend for their existence upon the assumption of species. 
Unless there are at least two species in the genus there is no 
distinction between genus and species and we have a genus 
alone, and this is an affirmative fact and an affirmative fact 
alone. No negative is possible in the case. The negative 
arises, not from the relation to the particular affirmative prop- 
osition but from the relation of the genus to the species as in 
the case of universal negatives. Consequently all negative 
propositions whatsoever are conditioned by the existence of 
affirmatives. 

Now the whole question as to the meaning and rights of 
scepticism will depend on the mental attitude toward proposi- 
tions. If scepticism is or means the denial of any statement 
it is conditioned upon belief or knowledge of some kind, as 
negative propositions are not possible without affirmatives. 
We have to believe or know something before we can deny 
something else. But when we know or believe any affirma- 
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tive proposition we have our judgment fixed by the laws of 
logic for certain other propositions, so that scepticism is ap- 
plicable where we do not know or believe. This means that 
we can doubt where we do not know or have not sufficient 
reasons to believe. It matters not whether the propositions 
be affirmative or negative, and hence scepticism is not con- 
vertible with the mental attitude of denial, but with that of 
not knowing or believing, and hence is more or less identical 
or implicative of ignorance of some kind rather than knowl- 
edge. But whether ignorance is the best form of expression 
for describing it or the mental condition when it is justifiable, 
it is certain that it is not convertible with denial of a proposi- 
tion but with non-adhesion to it, a suspense of knowledge or 
belief regarding it. This implies that it indicates a limitation 
of knowledge or belief and not a positive mental state for or 
against any assertion affirmative or negative. It is a state of 
not being convinced, not of accepting a statement of any kind 
whether affirmative or negative. It is not believing or know- 
ing a statement, and does not mean that we believe or know 
that anything is not. In other words, there is, for scepticism, 
an impassable chasm between believing or knowing that a 
rose is red, for instance, and not believing or knowing that it 
is red. In one, the former case, we have convictions and in 
the latter we do not have them, and scepticism cannot be op- 
posed to knowledge at all unless it implies this ignorance or 
suspense of judgment. ‘That is, it is legitimate when it im- 
plies that the subject does not know whether a given proposi- 
tion is true or false and is not scepticism when it assumes the 
function of denying the truth of any statement. It is knowl- 
edge or belief when it denies any thing but the knowledge, 
and it is knowledge then in so far as it represents a knowledge 
of ignorance. But it is suspense of conviction in regard to 
the special thing not known. 

These distinctions are not nicely drawn by people gener- 
ally. We find in common life and even in intelligent people 
generally that they fall into the habit of identifying the state 
of not believing that a particular thing is true with believing 
that it is not true, and for practical life there is probably no 
special difference. But for the liabilities of bias they are 
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separated by the whole wide difference of ignorance and 
knowledge, of doubt and certainty. We cannot well attribute 
a bias to a judgment which has not committed itself to one 
side or the other of a proposition, but which opens its mind to 
either side. Bias is supposed to determine more or less 
which alternative judgment it accepts and a balanced judg- 
ment leaves them both undecided. The sceptic or scepticism 
which does not deny; which admits the possibility of either 
alternative judgment and weighs evidence; which does not 
ridicule the advocate of either side, is something which can 
lay claims to disinterestedness and freedom from prejudice. 
But where the sceptic has as strong convictions against a doc- 
trine as a believer has for it; where he undertakes to pro- 
nounce judgment for the negative, and where he ridicules his 
opponent’s position, or refuses to listen to facts because they 
must forsooth modify his established opinions there is the 
same liability to bias as in the believer. And the sceptic is 
opposed to this precisely in proportion to the confidence that 
he has in the existing body of knowledge which tends to sup- 
port the belief that there is a necessary contradiction between 
it and any new truth or facts which present themselves to the 
mind. ‘The consequence is that we require to examine care- 
fully into what we understand a bias or prejudice is, and how 
it affects the formation of opinions. 

We have found that a bias is essentially associated with 
knowledge and belief, when it exists at all, and that it is not a 
natural, or perhaps not a possible accompaniment of balanced 
judgment or indecision between alternative attitudes toward 
propositions, so that it remains to see just what it is and when 
it affects the mind. A bias is supposed to be a censurable 
thing, and if it is so it is an avoidable condition of mind. As 
a supposed censurable thing it is some moral defect which we 
think the mind can correct and remove. As such it must be 
some interest or emotion, or passion with regard to the same 
real or alleged truth, and as an interest introduces into the 
mind an emotional as opposed to an intellectual standard of 
truth. It is this which a legitimate scepticism deplores, and 
as long as it dominates the mind of the subject argument and 
facts are useless. No facts or logic will convert the will, ex- 
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cept that will be already predisposed to reflection and is will- 
ing to listen to them when they oppose its natural inclina- 
tions. In such a condition every one 


Convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still. 


But there is a natural bias which affects us all more or less 
and it will be censurable or not according to the extent to 
which we know our liability to it. It is what I shall call the 
bias of knowledge. We may even dispute that any such bias 
really exists. Certainly if it does and is to any extent ex- 
cusable or inevitable it is unfortunate that the term bias 
should denominate two such distinct things as a censurable 
and an unavoidable condition of mind. Condemnation of an 
act implies that it is avoidable; apology and excuse for it 
means that it is more or less inevitable, or at least not censur- 
able. But it is a fact that the term bias and prejudice denote 
certain mental conditions which, whether simple or complex, 
are not always of the same degree of reproachability. If we 
could limit the term bias, as perhaps we should do, to the 
mental acts which are partly intellectual and partly moral and 
which obstruct the balancing of judgment, we might obtain a 
clearer conception of the conditions which we mean to con- 
demn as prejudice. But it is certain that the idea is not a per- 
fectly simple one. ‘The situation which proves that bias 
exists may not be the one in which its nature is always ap- 
parent and hence illustration of it in any concrete case may 
not exhibit all the elements constituting it. But the usual 
situation that assumes its presence is that in which the be- 
liever is presumably interested in his convictions and believes 
them because he is interested, while the sceptic is supposed to 
be interested in the same but is not convinced, tho desiring to 
be so. This situation is supposed to indicate that it is the 
sceptic that is not biassed. If so we can hardly suppose that 
the bias consists in the interest and desire for the truth in- 
volved, as he would then be equally biassed with the believer, 
and so equally censurable. The only common element be- 
tween the two in such illustrations is the assumed interest and 
if that does not constitute the bias the judgment does and the 
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sceptic escapes accusation because he has no convictions. 
But this makes bias entirely an intellectual affair. But this 
is to make all persons who have convictions prejudiced and 
censurable. ‘The sceptic, then, as unbiassed has no opinions 
tho desiring them, desiring to be biassed, but priding himself 
in the fact that he is not! 

It is evident that a bias does not consist in having an inter- 
est in a truth or in being convinced of it, if the imaginary case 
before us is the one for determining its nature. Nor would 
it do to say that freedom from bias is constituted by the ab- 
sence of conviction. ‘This would imply that all knowledge 
involved a censurable bias and that all affirmative proposi- 
tions are to be condemned, tho we must form them as a con- 
dition of holding negative ones that are supposed to deter- 
mine the nature of scepticism! 

The real point in the illustration is not in the interest of 
the person or in the act of judgment regarding the special case 
concerned, but in the attitude of mind toward the real or al- 
leged fact. That is to say, the bias is not in having an inter- 
est in the truth nor in the knowledge or belief of it, but in the 
refusal to accept it when the facts clearly point to it. Jt is an 
attitude of will either for or against a fact or alleged truth irre- 
spective of the clear evidence. ‘This implies an interest, but it is 
not the mere fact of an interest in the doctrine that deter- 
mines the bias, but that this interest should be one that is 
willed consciously and independently of evidence. It is the 
act of the mind that is opposed to suspense of judgment and 
there is perhaps no name for it except bias. It is the asser- 
tion as opposed to suspense of judgment. Suspended judg- 
ment is an act of will and constitutes freedom from bias, so 
that it must be the opposed act of mind or will that consti- 
tutes an unbiassed mind. The situation or influences that 
lead to it are closely related to the mass of our knowledge, but 
it is not our knowledge or belief that determine its nature. 
The act of will that makes the bias arises in connection with 
our judgment of truth or untruth and perhaps because of the 
extent to which our experience has determined certain truths 
and errors, but it does not consist of the judgment that de- 
cides the truth or error in the special case apart from the de- 
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cision to put limits to the truth. This means that our predis- 
position to a bias comes from accepting our present knowl- 
edge as final and as excluding the possibility of facts contra- 
dicting that finality. 

Here, then, is where the opportunity for bias arises, and it 
is the circumstance which enables us to speak of the “ bias of 
knowledge.” Our experience formulates itself in proposi- 
tions and we make them more or less general from the 
amount of that experience, and the tenacity of our convictions 
so formed and expressed is directly proportioned to the uni- 
formity of the experience and the absence of exceptions really 
or apparently contradicting it. Thus we observe that A is 
mortal, and all that we can say is this single fact until we ob- 
serve that B also is mortal. In our experience we find that 
ABCD Eete. are mortal, and we formulate the proposition 
that “All men are mortal.” Now this proposition may mean 

either of two things. (1) It may mean that all the men of 
our actual observation are mortal, or that all men present, 
past and future are mortal. We do not wait for experience 
or observation to assert the absolute universality of the predi- 
cate “ mortality ” for men at all times and conditions of their 
existence. The former judgment is an enumerative judg- 
ment and the latter is an inductive generalization. It be- 
comes assured in proportion to the conditions which make ex- 
ceptions improbable or impossible. The judgment of experi- 
ence, the enumerative judgment, is a statement of fact simply 
as actually observed. But the inductive generalization, or 
proposition that asserts the same facts for all possible men is 
not a fact of observation but an inference based upon the fi- 
nality of the relation between subject and predicate as ob- 
served. It means that “all men must be mortal.” In assert- 
ing or believing this proposition we do not wait for actual ex- 
perience and make our judgment enumerative, but we assume 
that the connection of experience is a necessary one and pro- 
ceed to assign such limits to our judgment that an exception 
or opposite judgment is impossible. When an exception is 
alleged we deny it. If an exception to merely observed facts 
were stated, that is, if an exception to an enumerative judg- 
ment were stated, we should not feel the resistance to the ex- 
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ception so readily, because the enumerative judgment does 
not carry with it the conception of necessity in the connection 
between subject and predicate. To hold the mind to the enu- 
merative attitude is to mairitain a more or less unbiassed con- 
dition. But to assume that exceptions are impossible is to 
place oneself in a situation where an attitude of denial is nec- 
essary to save the universality and necessity of the relation at 
stake. 

There is one condition on which this universality can be 
made necessary. ‘That is, there is one condition on which we 
may assert that “all men must be mortal,’ and not merely 
that “all men within our observation are mortal.” It is that 
the predicate “ mortality ” be made the essential quality by 
which we distinguish the class men. This would mean that 
wherever we find this attribute we should assert that the sub- 
ject is a man, assuming that no other qualities were necessary 
to define the class at the same time. But if we even made 
mortality one of the essential qualities by which the concep- 
tion “ man” was to be constituted we should then be entitled 
to assert that “all men must be mortal,” as that is implied in 
our conception of the term and is to that extent convertible 
with it. In our ordinary experience our conception of “ man” 
is formed, not by the observation of his mortality, but by ob- 
servation of certain other qualities, such as form, manners, 
intelligence, habits, etc., and we later discover that mortality 
goes with them, and it will then be a question whether we 
shall make this peculiarity an essential and determining char- 
acteristic of the class. If we do we may then assert that “ all 
men must be mortal,” but if we do not thus make it an essen- 
tial characteristic the proposition, in that respect, is a purely 
enumerative one and is open to exception, even tho the uni- 
formity of experience has not revealed any instance of it as a 
fact. 

If in the course of our observation that A B C D ete. are 
mortal we had encountered the case that “ X is not mortal” 
we should never be able to assert that “al] men are mortal,” 
and we should settle once for all the relation between the 
predicate “ mortality” and the subject. It could not be a 
necessary one and “ mortality” could never be regarded as 
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a necessary property of man. But as no such exception has 
actually been found in experience the predicate is quite as 
universal as any other characteristics by which we define the 
class and some liberties are quite natural in the assignment of 
its character. If we make universality of experience and nec- 
essary connection convertible there will be as good reason for 
making “ mortality ” an essential attribute of man as his form, 
manners, habits and intelligence. It is, of course, the uni- 
versality of any characteristic in our experience associated 
with the absence of exception to it, when all others vary, that 
determines for us the idea of necessary connection in any spe- 
cial case and hence the right to predict the future, but the sit- 
uation very rarely arises in which such a judgment can be 
made without careful and cautious action. Mathematics is 
the only field in which we cannot be sceptical in regard to the 
universality of our judgments involving the future. We 
can be certain of our enumeratively universal judgment 
and where we are certain of the identity or necessary 
connection between subject and predicate, but unless we 
choose to limit the applicability of the subject by the 
predicate in physical phenomena, where change is the 
fundamentl fact, we are safe only when we make our 
judgments enumerative. That is, we are sure of nothing but 
the universals of experience, and that of necessity remains un- 
certain until some other conditions arise to determine any 
other expectation than probability or possibility. But apart 
from the condition which entitles us to affirm necessary con- 
nection in all situations of existence we can only mean by uni- 
versal judgments that the connection between subject and 
predicate is merely an observed fact. 

Now what is this condition of necessary connection? 
How can we ever assert that the predicate will always be con- 
nected with the subject in the future? How can we assert 
that this connection must hold if the subject exists? 

The first answer to these questions concerns mathematical 
judgments or propositions which are always regarded as true 
for all conditions of knowledge. They are supposed to be 
universal and necessary, which means that they will necessar- 
ily be true for future as well as present and past experience. 
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The simple reason for this is the fact that in all mathematical 
judgments the subject and predicate are identical in respect of the 
characteristic that determines their relation. In fact, they are al- 
ways convertible terms and the basis of the conceptions which 
determine both subject and predicate is unchangeable and 
homogeneous, that is absolutely the same in kind. ‘The iden- 
tity, or the characteristic that constitutes the identity of the 
two terms is number or quantity, and hence with the fact that 
the concepts of subject and predicate do not change their 
character and remain identical makes us certain that the judg- 
ments will be as true for future experience as for the present 
and past. In all such propositions we have a fixed limitation 
to denial. We can have no exceptions. The contradictory 
predicate can never be attached to the subject, and hence 
there can be no scepticism of the proposition affirmed. 

On the other hand, in the physical world the terms that 
represent our subjects do not always have fixed limits for 
their application. They may include more or less individuals 
in one stage of reflection than in another, or even when their 
compass or extension, as it is called in logic, remains the 
same, the relation between it and the predicate is often con- 
tingent, that is, accidental and so may or may not be uni- 
formly related to it. ‘The reason for this is that, in the phys- 
ical world, the fundamental characteristic of it is that, at least 
for most of its qualities, there is a great liability to change. In 
fact, change seems to be the primary characteristic of physical 
phenomena. ‘This creates a situation in which a predicate of 
a subject at this moment may be absent from it the next and 
we have great difficulty in fixing any quality which shall be 
necessary for the subject in all stages of its action. The con- 
sequence of this is that there is only one condition on which 
we can assume a fixed relation between subject and predicate, 
and that is when we conceive the predicate as the characteris- 
tic by which we shall name the subject. This makes them 
convertible, and in all such cases we can expect them to be 
connected, in the future as well as the present and past. But 
without this assumption we can never assert an universal 
judgment beyond experience. Only enumerative proposi- 
tions are possible under any other assumption. 
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This means that we cannot assert that “all men are 
mortal” and imply that it will be true of the future as well as 
present and past experience, unless we assume that a distin- 
guishing mark of man shall be his “ mortality.” It may be a 
true fact apart from our knowledge, but as long as we use ex- 
perience as our test and limitation of truth, or knowledge and 
belief, our certitude extends no farther than itself and we are 
limited in our power of contradiction. Our assurance that 
“men are mortal” in the future is directly proportioned to 
the absence of exceptions in that experience and to the extent 
that we assume that mortality is an essential characteristic of 
the things denoted by the subject. When we are not able to 
deny the possibility of exceptions the proposition is only enu- 
meratively universal and admits a contrary statement without 
any impeachment of the proposition first asserted. What 
seems to be a universal judgment, and in fact is so in its form 
of statement, is really a particular proposition, and so repre- 
sents our knowledge and belief as limited accordingly. 

The difference between mathematical and physical judg- 
ments marks the point where prejudice may arise. Mathe- 
matical judgments are true for all times and places and they 
are this because the basis of them is unalterable and not sub- 
ject tochange. ‘The predicates of the propositions are always 
identical with the subjects. The subjects and predicates are 
convertible. ‘The propositions relate to time, space and num- 
ber, and these fundamental data are homogeneous and un- 
changeable. ‘They leave no room for the changes of function 
which mark the peculiarity of physical phenomena attached 
to the same substratum of reality. Hence mathematical 
propositions state what is true for the past and the future as 
well as the present. But physical judgments are different. 
They assume a substratum of reality which is always chang- 
ing its attributes or functions. ‘The composition of elements 
in the physical world gives rise to the manifestation of prop- 
erties which are not apparent in the elements or units in the 
compound. In one condition an object or substance manifest 
light and heat; in another condition it exhibits neither of 
them. In one of them we can say “ The iron is hot,” and in 
the other we can say “ The iron is cold.” But we cannot say 
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that “ Iron is always and necessarily hot,” or that it is always 
cold. We may say that under certain conditions it will al- 
ways be this or the other, but this does not imply that it is a 
part of its nature to be either this or that all the time. All 
that we can do with assurance is to say that experience has 
uniformly shown us certain facts and that the probabilities are 
this and that, according to that experience. But there is no 
necessity for either this or that until we assume that any par- 
ticular phenomenon is a mark of what we shall name as the 
subject. ‘The necessary connection is then established, not as 
a fact of existence, but as a means of recognizing a thing 
when it occurs. It is only a definition and that does not mean 
that the thing either factually or necessarily exists, but only 
that whenever anything of the kind manifests itself we may 
expect the characteristic named. 

But the moment that we assign any such limits to experi- 
ence as will forbid the admission of new facts or new mani- 
festations attaching to the old substrata of reality we intro- 
duce a bias into our judgment. We dictate a priori to men 
what can be believed. We may throw the burden of proof 
upon him who asserts anything new and we may have the 
right to estimate the improbabilities of the new on the basis 
of a uniform experience on the other side. But as the evolu- 
tionary processes of the physical world always prepare the 
way for changes of phenomena it is dogmatism that will as- 
sign absolute limits to the production of the new, and all dog- 
matism leads the way to prejudice. In this way scepticism 
and dogmatism may be associated, if not identical. I mean 
the scepticism of denial, not that of inquiry. A man who, by 
act of will, limits the possibility of knowledge—and he does it 
by act of will when he tries to dictate the future either for or 
against present knowledge—institutes a bias which is wholly 
illegitimate and unfits himself to investigate. He may be 
right in what he asserts as actual experience, but he shuts his 
mind out of the chances of discovery when he refuses to admit 
that any new fact is possible. The knowledge that he has es- 
tablished a presumption for its continuance as the correct esti- 
mation of things, but it does not exclude changes which may 
indicate its limits for all reality. That is to say, the uniform- 
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ity of my experience may be a reason for caution in regard to 
assertions that really or apparently contradict it. But owing 
to the nature of things as in a process of perpetual change we 
have to be prepared for the existence of facts which, while 
they do not deny the truth of experience, deny the dogmatic 
limitation of that experience. 

Now I have endeavored to establish several things. (1) 
Unbiassed scepticism consists in an inquiring mental attitude, 
not in a denying one. Its very essence is indecision, a bal- 
anced appreciation of what experience is up to date and what 
it may be in the future. It is a mental state more nearly al- 
lied to ignorance than to knowledge and it inquires for infor- 
mation. It does not assume to know. (2) No denial or neg- 
- ative proposition is possible except on the basis and assump- 
tion of an affirmative one. We found negative propositions 
impossible except on the truth of affirmative ones. A corol- 
lary of this is that denial is as much a function of knowledge 
as affirmation, and so is not the true mark of scepticism. 
The consequence is that all denial is exposed as much to bias 
and prejudice as belief. (3) Affirmative propositions in a 
universe of change do not contradict the possibility of facts in 
variation from past experience, and any limitation of the fu- 
ture in such a universe is a priori and unwarranted, except as 
hypothetical. \Vith these three undoubted truths before us 
we may study the bias of scepticism as it is understood in the 
present age. 

I have gone to the foundation of belief and doubt because 
I have wanted a vantage ground for the discussion of the gen- 
eral conduct of many critics of psychic research who are sup- 
posed to be unbiassed because they do not accept certain the- 
ories. I have not desired to assault them on the ground that 
psychic research should receive any special favors at the 
hands of a critical world, but to show first that all denial—a 
habit very common with critics of the work—is quite as much 
exposed to bias as belief. With that established we have the 
right to insist that the charge of bias is a two-edged sword, 
and that any one who wishes to enjoy the immunity of a man 
who is not biased must inquire, investigate, not deny. No 
one can dispute for a moment the truth of the general prin- 
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ciples which we have established in this discussion. I have 
appealed to the laws of logic which determine all sane think- 
ing and they prohibit denial not based on affirmation of some 
kind and show that denial is but another form of belief, ex- 
posed to bias as much as any passionate advocacy of a doc- 
trine. With this secure we may estimate the claims of any 
man to credence on the assumption that he is unbiassed be- 
cause he is sceptical. I repeat that the scepticism of ignor- 
ance may rightly claim that immunity. But the scepticism 
of knowledge has as much bias as belief. 

It all grows out of more or less inevitable tendencies due 
to the actual knowledge we have. <A uniform experience nat- 
urally sets the limits of what we shall accept easily. We can 
think readily only in the channels of our habits. Ido not say 
that we can only think in any such channels, but that we can 
most readily think so. The momentum of our constant ex- 
perience, with the conceptions that it lays down for our 
minds, establishes so much inertia against allegations that 
controvert it. This creates a bias for things within those 
limits and against those supposed to deny them. That bias 
will be harmless where the individual is on the alert for its in- 
fluence and endeavors to counteract it. But the existing 
body of knowledge in any mind predisposes it to cautious re- 
ception of any statement contravening experience and 
thereby establishes a bias for his experience and against any- 
thing claiming to modify it. The bias may be a natural one, 
but it is easily counterbalanced by an attitude of mind that 
shows its consciousness of liabilities in the direction of unfair 
judgment, and all wise men will see that experience does not 
lead into dogmatism. But the present age has become so 
saturated with confidence in certain scientific results that it 
mistakes those results for scientific method, and as a conse- 
quence imagines that there can be no modification of the ex- 
isting body of knowledge. The irrational bias, therefore, is 
on the side of the man who denies or acts as if denying the 
possibility of progress and discovery. This is true, not only 
for psychic research, but it affects very widely every move- 
ment to advance in physical science. The assurance that cer- 
tain doctrines are true in our experience up to date and the 
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constant defeats which all the theories of the past have had to 
meet has created a feeling that any allegation really or appar- 
ently returning to a truth in views that have retired from gen- 
eral acceptance is to be disputed. ‘This is as much a bias as 
any interest in denying the limitations of present belief. If 
the man would inquire and not deny he might have the right 
to impute prejudice to the believer, but to deny is to assume 
that he has knowledge justifying denial, and knowledge is not 
scepticism. 

The average man today thinks he is a sceptic because he 
does not believe a given allegation. The fact is that scepti- 
cism is not unbelief in the sense of denial nor in the sense of 
being opposed to a given belief, but it is critical ignorance. 
Few men show this characteristic. They are too much 
ashamed of ignorance and too little ashamed of denying 
what they do not know anything about. The public has 
gotten into the attitude of mind which it likes to call scepti- 
cism, but which is nothing more or less than dogmatism hid- 
ing under false colors. It thinks that belief is the only thing 
that can be biassed and does not dream that denial can be 
biassed, and in fact that the bias of denial is not only less justi- 
- flable but far worse than the bias of belief. It has no basis 
upon which to rest at all except belief. But people have 
come to think that denial or doubt is a mark of intelligence, 
when in fact true scepticism is much nearer being a mark of 
ignorance. ‘True scepticism means that we do not know, not 
that we know a thing is not true. To know that a thing is 
not true is knowledge, not doubt, and hence is subject to bias. 
It is all the worse when it parades itself as a trustworthy stu- 
dent of truth and in fact is only trying to deny it. The aver- 
age mind assumes that belief disqualifies a man from studying 
a problem and that the only person who can investigate it is 
the man who does not believe anything about it. If the 
doubter has no opinions and is not biassed by preconceptions 
of his own, and if he does not have an interest in an opposing 
theory, it is true that he may be better qualified than the be- 
liever to investigate, but the majority of those who parade as 
sceptics in the matter usually have some theory of their own 
to sustain against that which they claim not to believe, and 
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hence are as much biassed as the despised believer. In an 
age which has made its advances by denying the traditional 
theories of matter and mind and fostering the methods and 
conclusions of physical science, the bias is all for opinions 
which deny as well as for those which affirm, and the man is 
not open-minded at all, and open-mindedness is the only scep- 
ticism that can claim immunity from prejudice. 

Now dées the public and the scientific man generally show 
any open-mindedness toward psychic research? Not at all. 
Its whole attitude of mind has been to reject it as absurd or 
impossible, and then to iterate and reiterate the accusation 
against the believer in the supernormal that he is prejudiced. 
But the blessed public and scientific man could never be preju- 
diced on the matter! His denial and antagonism were the 
attributes of a searcher after truth! He can believe and as- 
sert all sorts of irrelevant hypotheses and yet enjoy the repu- 
tation of being a sceptic! It depends wholly upon whose be- 
lief it is that is entertained when the matter of bias is as- 
serted! If -you believe in materialistic theories you cannot 
be biassed, but if you believe in spiritistic theories you cannot 
be trusted to exercise a scientific judgment! This identifies 
science with materialism, and yet the “sceptic” always 
avoids accepting the implications of his position under the 
pretence that he is seeking the truth! He presses assump- 
tions that have no meaning unless they are made in the in- 
terest of a materialistic view, and yet he asks for the immu- 
nity from the suspicion of bias while he expects to escape ac- 
cusation for this bias when he denies and argues against the 
opposite theory. If he could investigate instead of denying 
he might obtain the desired respect. But, as we have 
shown, his denial is a positive attitude of mind and has all the 
strength and weakness of knowledge, not of scepticism. The 
fact is, that the bias is so evenly distributed between the fa- 
vorers and opponents of any given truth that it is not wise to 
rely upon charging it. We should have better arguments to 
sustain our case or give it up. A man is usually safe in mak- 
ing the accusation because his opponent cannot well defend 
himself by asserting or proving his open-mindedness. He is 
accusable of not being a judge of this and the “ sceptic” 
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avails himself of the general and false assumption that affirm- 
ative judgments are more exposed to prejudices than the neg- 
ative. We might call attention to the important fact that 
every negative proposition can be converted into an affirma- 
tive and then the man who attempts to identify bias with the 
affirmative will find himself involved in the logic of the situ- 
ation, if he denies anything. But I need not resort to funda- 
mental logical postulates at this point. I rely only on the cir- 
cumstance that denial or an opposing attitude of mind is not 
suspense of judgment, and this latter is the only one that can 
ever determine an unbiassed scepticism. ‘This I have said 
over and over again and repeat it here to have it kept in mind 
at every stage of our reflections. 

With people generally scepticism is not an undecided state 
of mind, but one of denying traditional opinions. It is but 
the denial of what is supposed to be affirmed by science! If 
it were suspense of judgment regarding the limitations of 
knowledge to what we have empirically learned in the past, 
it might claim the respect of open-mindedness. But so far 
from being this it is open antagonism against any new doc- 
trine that threatens to disturb the lazy dogmatism that will 
learn nothing after twenty years of age. 

I do not mean that we should accept every new opinion 
that comes along in order to escape the suspicion of a bias, 
but I do assert that the denying attitude of mind and the 
modern conception of “ scepticism ” does not relieve the sub- 
ject of it from the retort that he too is as prejudiced as the 
believer. That is the point to be made throughout this 
discussion, and owing to the fact that the denier is so accus- 
able, the best course is to discuss the problems of psychic re- 
search either as if both parties were unbiassed or equally 
biassed. The critic takes advantage of the slip-shod metheds 
of the public and of established prejudices to accuse the be- 
liever of unfitness to pass judgment on the issue, while he 
naively assumes his own qualification to decide the negative 
and this too without giving evidence! He shows the most 


amazing credulity in the maintenance of irrelevant hypoth- 


eses while he accuses his opponent for tolerating relevant 
ones! 


The prejudices of the public are the only protection 
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which this kind of sceptic has against the most overwhelming 
ridicule. He obtains the immunity of a lot of false assump- 
tions about prejudice and goes on in perfect freedom display- 
ing the very fault which he tries to put on the shoulders of his 
opponent. It is high time to expose his illusion and the 
frailty of his defense. 

Another circumstance worth noticing is a corollary of the 
position indicated by the laws of logic. This is that disbelief 
never effects anything in the world. As it cannot be even a 
possible state of mind except as conditioned by affirmative 
propositions, we may understand why it is that it is positive 
beliefs that obtain our allegiance and negative judgments can 
be made only on the assumption that there is some affirmative 
one that is true and makes the negative of it false. You can- 
not prove a negative without an affirmative, so that we may 
ask what is the affirmative position which the “ sceptic” 
holds in order to deny the position of the believer? Take the 
case of spiritism. As a properly defined “ sceptic,” he cannot 
deny the spiritistic theory without assuming the truth of the 
materialistic view. He can only say non-proven and investi- 
gate. But your modern denier does not investigate. He 
reads books and doubts or denies. He does not go into the 
world and make personal inquiries, but he accepts certain 
dogmas of “science” and then sets up as an authority on 
problems in which he can claim no legitimate authority, and 
all the while assumes or accuses his opponent of bias! It is 
belief that determines all rational conduct. Denial can never 
do anything but make a man intellectually and morally im- 
potent. Hence the burden of a man’s convictions rests upon 
himself, not upon the believer in the opposite conviction. 
The believer may supply the facts and the argument, but he 
cannot supply the brains. A man may doubt or deny, but he 
cannot impose on another the duty to convince him. If he 
doubts only, that is, if he suspends judgment for evidence, he 
may be free from the suspicion of bias. But if he denies he 
assumes as much of the burden of argument as his opponent 
whom he wants to accuse of prejudice. 

All of these general principles terminate in the same re- 
sult, namely, the bias of your dogmatic “ sceptic,”’ so that any 
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issue must be fought out without raising that invidious charge 
on either side. But if the “ sceptic ” tries to urge it he must 
accept the counter-accusation of the same vice. Indeed many 
a man, knowing the advantages of pretense may actually 
parade as being critically ignorant, when he wants only to 
worry his opponent. In this he shows as much bias as any 
believer. There is only one mental attitude that can escape 
the accusation of bias, and this is critical ignorance. All 
other positions are liable to it, tho they may not involve it. 
All that we need to emphasize is the fact that the denier is 
not immune on the ground of his denial. ‘The whole case is 
determined by the question whether the man limits his knowl- 
edge by force of will or opens his mind to its extension, and it 
matters not whether he is for or against scientific doctrines. 
The fact of so much prejudice against science on the part of 
the religious mind has come to mean to many that the scien- 
tist has no bias because he does not accept the religious view 
of things, but the bias consists not in the sentimental point of 
view, but in the determination to close the circle of knowledge. 
whether it be for or against any particular doctrine. We 
should ‘remember that any man has the right to raise the 
question of proof for any assertion whatever. The “ scep- 
tic,” for instance, who presents an hypothesis to dislodge his 
opponent must accept the responsibility of proving its rele- 
vance, if asked. No assumption can be made without proof, 
except as an ad hominem argument. The believer in any par- 
ticular proposition can at any time challenge his opponent to 
prove the basis upon which his opposition rests and the critic 
must accept the challenge. If the “sceptic”’ merely quotes 
a man’s own position or premises as sustaining the conten- 
tion of himself he is within his rights, but if he argues against 
a proposition by ad rem facts or premises, that is, by beliefs 
of his own he is not only exposed to all the possibilities of 
bias, but he must accept the challenge of the opposite believer 
to prove his assumptions. ‘This is to say that logical rele- 
vance is a test of correct hypotheses and any man who pro- 
poses irrelevant assumptions without proof or without appli- 
cation to the facts in hand is as accusable of bias as any be- 
liever of the alternative position. It may be that neither of 
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them is actually biased, but in so far as belief is used as a 
criterion of prejudice this rebounds on the “ sceptic who 
explains quite as much as upon the believer who explains. 
The only position in which you are safe from recrimination is 
that of ignorance, and no one need trouble himself about men 
in that condition of mind. ‘They will listen to facts and ac- 
cept instruction. But the “sceptic’’ who is always explain- 
ing things by irrelevant hypotheses or by such as he refuses 
to sustain by evidence is a victim of resolute incredulity as 
much as the believer can be of resolute credulity, and shows 
prejudices of the worst kind. Of course this bias is not dis- 
covered because it is so respectable to deny and so weak to 
believe in anything that science has not yet recognized. You 
can believe in all sorts of improbabilities without evidence, if 
only your audience is sympathetic. You escape the charge 
of bias while your respectability depends upon having it! 

It is high time to regard the prevailing sceptical attitude 
of mind as one which is so biassed that it cannot see the 
truth, and this, too, in behalf of its own position! It is a new 
dogmatism, assuming that there are no possible truths beyond 
what science in the past has established. This sort of thing 
will yield only to ridicule and logic. If the believer would 
only avail himself of the right to challenge his opponent’s 
assumptions or to demand proof for the application made of 
irrelevant hypotheses he might give your ordinary “ sceptic ” 
some reason to pause and to withdraw some of his tendency 
to claim immunity from criticism. But we have. certainly 
gotten where the talk about bias will only rebound upon the 
man who relies upon the accusation to win sympathy. The 
pot cannot call the kettle black without admitting the right 
of recrimination. The issue must be debated as all sane is- 
sues are debated, namely upon the assumption that both sides 
have their rights. Any attempt to set up the “ sceptic” as 
unbiassed will only result in ridiculing him for the audacity 
of his assumptions about himself. If he will investigate in- 
stead of insist that his obligation is to explain things away by 
all sorts of inapplicable hypotheses he may obtain the respect 
to which legitimate scepticism is entitled. But if “scepti- 
cism ” imposes the duty to oppose rational hypotheses it will 
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only redound to the ignominy and blindness of the man who 
trusts it or claims scientific attention on the ground of it. 
We want truth not doubt of it, and possibilities about alter- 
natives are neither immune from bias nor entitled to recogni- 
tion without evidence of their factual application to the situa- 
tion at hand. 
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REPORT OF FIRE TEST EXPERIMENTS. 
By Prescott F. Hall. 


Introduction by James H. Hyslop. 


Some eighteen months ago, in an inquiry connected with 
a questionaire which I had sent out, I received among the an- 
swers the statement by one of my informants that she had 
had an interesting experience with a Mr. F. E. Foskett rep- 


resenting a fire test. I quote her statements, reserving the 
name. 


“| have seen a medium, a friend of mine, give the fire test. 
He allowed me to watch him from beginning to end. He washed 
his hands in pure water, then went into a trance, after which he 
was able to put his fingers into a lamp chimney, the light being 
lighted, wash his hands with burning alcohol and other feats with 
red hot irons. In the end not a hair was scorched. I was not al- 
lowed to speak or make a noise during the whole exhibition.” 


Having in mind the practice of using preparations for the 
fingers in such experiments I made further inquiries of my 
informant, and the following was her reply. 


April 13th, 1908. 
James H. Hyslop, 

My dear Sir:—The name of the medium was Fred. Foskett. 
He does not live in the same place (informant’s), living about 
fifty miles distant. He has a most reliable character. He is 
most conscientious. He is a very sensitive man and dislikes giv- 
ing public exhibitions. I know that he is a firm believer in it and 
from the talks I have had with him I am convinced there is some- 
thing besides a trick. 

The water was put in a dish that belonged to me and had not 
been out of my hands. I got the water myself from the town’s 
supply. I am positive that no chemicals were used. It was a 
private performance. ‘The medium is so sensitive that I feel that 
I had better not give addresses of witnesses. It was at a private 
house. 

Sincerely yours, 
M Cc 
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I soon afterward communicated with Mr. Foskett and he 
replied that he was willing to perform the experiment. It 
was some months before I had any opportunity to arrange it. 
But recently I was able to interest Mr. Hall in the experiment 
and his Report follows below. I shall only call attention to 
the “ fire tests’ mentioned in the work of the English Soci- 
et ,, (Journal, Vols. IV, VI and IX, and Proceedings, Vols. VI, 
IX, XIII, XIV and XV). Prof. S. P. Langley made some 
notes on the subject in a publication which is not at hand at 
present. 

It will be observed that the lady who reported her expe- 
rience stated that “ not a hair was scorched,” and Mr. Hall 
remarks that the hairs were burnt off the hand. The for- 
mer’s statement is an illustration of the kind of enthusiastic 
observation which may often be made in such connections, 
especially when it is memory that has to tell the story and the 
observations have not been scientific. 

Mr. Hall states, in reply to inquiries, that “the chloro- 
form was used to remove possible coatings of alum and other 
protection. It does not produce anaesthesia to heat. This 
was proved by Mr. Batchelder and myself. You will note in 
my report that Mr. Batchelder washed his hands in chloro- 
form just as Foskett did.” 

I withhold the address of Mr. Foskett and others men- 


tioned in the Report in order to prevent annoyance from cor- 
respondents and others. 


After Mr. Hall reported his results I obtained the names 
and addresses of several persons who knew Mr. Foskett to as- 
certain his standing and character in the community. I had 
no intention to publish any of them, but the following were so 
important that I make an exception of them. 


Dec. 4, 1908. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop, 


My dear Sir:—I have your inquiry of the 2d inst., asking 
about Mr. Fred E. Foskett of this town. I have known the gen- 
tleman about 20 years and consider him a man above reproach in 
every way. 


Up to ten years ago, or thereabouts, I simply knew him as an 
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employee of the New Home Sewing Machine Co., a man of good 
repute, attending strictly to his own business. 

At this time a so-called medium was brought to this town 
for an evening to give slate-writings. I was invited to be pres- 
ent and noticed, among others in the gathering, Mr. Foskett. In 
my opinion, the medium was a fake and in conversation with Mr. 
F. on the street a few days after so expressed myself. I had 
just learned at that time that Mr. F. was inclined to believe in 
Spiritual manifestations, and naturally expected he would differ 
with me. To my surprise, he agreed and told me that if I would 
come to his house sometime he would do all the slate-writer did 
and show me the trick. This he did a few days later. 

It was then that I learned of this power Mr. Foskett has and 
which you are investigating. I have done quite a little investi- 
gating, at one time and another and was glad to try and trap Mr. 
F. or at least find out the secret of his power. I have seen his 
fire test and am unable to detect anything that savors of trickery. 
I have seen him in a trance many times, with several controls and 
on one occasion was locked into a room with him for nearly two 
hours, during that time putting him and his controls to severe 
tests. 

In all this work I have never detected in Mr. F. anything but 
what was honest and gentlemanly. I also made special inquiries 
regarding his character, his home life, etc., and failed to find any- 
thing detrimental. At first I thought that the influence of Mr. 
Mayo, with whom he has resided all the years that I have known 
him, might have a bearing on the case, but subsequent tests did 
not bear out this theory. 

I am pretty well convinced that this man has help from the 
unseen world, or that we have a science not yet accounted for. I 
am very glad you are looking into this case and if in any way I 
can aid you, I am glad to do so. By all means let us have the 
truth and facts in this and other strange cases. 

Sincerely yours, 


DEXTER L. CRANDALL. 


Dec. 4th, ’o8. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop, 


New York City, 

Dear Sir:—Your communication of Dec. 2nd is at hand. As 
regards Mr. F. E. Foskett, will say that I am well acquainted 
with the man and can speak of him only in the highest terms. 

I have known Mr. Foskett for about 15 years and have always 
found him to be honest and upright in every way. During the 
last four years and a half, I have been assistant foreman of the 
department where he works, here in the New Home Sewing 
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Machine factory, and I have found him to be one of the most 
faithful, conscientious workmen in our employ. His work con- 
sists chiefly of adjusting needle bar cams, and it requires no small 
amount of skill and patience to do the work properly. 

In speaking of the interesting experiments you have had with 
Mr. Foskett, I presume you allude to the “ fire test”’ as I believe 
he calls it. I have had the pleasure of witnessing this remark- 
able performance, and am very much pleased that it has come to 
your notice, and is being investigated by the society which vou 
represent. 

I have had many friendly arguments with Mr. Foskett in re- 
gard to this and other tests which he gives, and, while I have 
argued from the standpoint of a skeptic as regards Spiritualism, 
and still doubt that his so-called spirit friends have anything to 
do with the phenomena, I must say that I firmly believe that he 
is honest in the matter and is just as anxious to understand this 
power which he has as I am, myself. 

Knowing as I do that when in a normal state of mind the man 
is of a rather timid nature, I do not believe he would dare give 
this test in the presence of scientific men like yourself and others 
of the society, if he was resorting to trickery. 

No, I believe the man is honest about it, and has a power that 
he nor anyone else understands. I am deeply interested in this 


subject, and shall watch your investigations in this case with a 
great deal of interest. 


command me. 


If I can be of any further service to you, 


Very truly yours, 


PERCIVAL M. HERRICK. 


Report by Mr. Hall. 


The sitting with Mr. F. E. Foskett (hereinafter called F.) 
took place at his residence on Saturday afternoon, November 
21, 1908, between 3.45 and 5.30 o'clock. - 1 took with me Mr. 
Charles C. Batchelder (hereinafter called B.) who kindly 
brought a camera and took some photographs and also fur- 
nished the chloroform hereinafter referred to. 


Personal History Given by Mr. Foskett. 


F. lives with his wife and daughter at the house of Mr. 
George M. Mayo (hereinafter called Mayo), Orange, Mass. 
~F. was born in 1851. His daughter is said to be a bright girl 
but not nervous or abnormal and is 25 years of age. His 
mother has been a powerful clairvoyant medium. He himself 
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first noticed mediumistic power in table tipping at the age of 
18. From time to time he attended spiritualistic meetings. 
About thirty-two years ago he witnessed the fire tests done 
by a professional medium, Mrs. Suydam, at a camp meeting 
at Lake Pleasant, near Orange, Mass. Shortly after, a voice 
or impression seemed to tell him he could do likewise, and he 
went home at once, and in the presence of a friend, in his 
own room, did the match and lamp experiments described 
below successfully. Thereafter he did the fire tests profes- 
sionally at Lake Pleasant and at Lake Sunapee, N. H., at 
various times for fifteen years. In the last seventeen years 
he has done them perhaps twelve times for friends,—always 
in the presence of Mayo. 

F. further stated that after the development of the fire test 
phase, he developed clairvoyance, and in later years, magnetic 
healing. He does the last by getting into trance, when a 
spirit control states the disease of the patient. F. has no 
mental vision of the patient’s body. He heals by stroking 
the affected parts. He can take away pain. ‘Treating tires 
him. He has recently advertised as a magnetic healer, but 
otherwise now does no work as a professional medium, 

For the last fourteen years he has been an adjuster of 
needle-bars for the New Home Sewing Machine Company at 
its factory in Orange, Mass. Before that he worked in a fur- 
niture factory in Orange. His work in the sewing machine 
factory, he says, requires delicacy of touch. He was born in 
the neighboring town of Athol. His father worked in a pail 
factory and died when F. was nine years old. F. is a spir- 
itualist in religious belief. 

Ordinarily he is strong and well, but if he gets over- 
worked, he goes to pieces nervously. At one time, he was 
hypnotized by a Prof. Cantwell for ten days or two weeks, 
and proved to be a good subject for exhibition purposes, but 
lost flesh under the process. Had a fever as a boy, but re- 
members no other serious illness. Has no dizziness or faint- 


ing fits. Sleeps and eats well; is not subject to somnam- 
bulism. 
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Description of Mr. Foskett. 


F. is a spare man, about 5 feet, 6 inches tall, with brown, 
rather deep set eyes, giving the impression of wiriness with- 
out robustness. His teeth are poor and his palate defective, 
making his speech rather hard to understand. His head is 
quite bald, the skull large in the back part, with a rather 
marked transverse suture about three-fifths from the back. 
His hands are muscular but not calloused, except very 
slightly in one or two places on the inside of the fingers. His 
hands and arms are moderately hairy. Delicacy of touch on 
inside of fingers and on wrists as tested by compasses appear 
normal. ‘The index and little fingers of each hand were es- 
pecially tested after the sitting. Knee and elbow jerks one- 
half hour after the sitting appeared normal. 

Owing to the failing light and the wish to secure photo- 
graphs, the foregoing examinations of delicacy and knee jerk 
were not made before the sitting also. 

Mentally, he appeared candid and honest, of good intelli- 
gence, but of the spiritualist rather than the occultist type. 
He seemed to take his powers simply, and did not enlarge on 
spiritualism in his talk. 


Séance Room and Precautions Used. 


The sitting took place in Mayo’s front parlor, only the 
four persons already mentioned being present. There was 
abundant light for observation, though probably not enough 
for instantaneous photography. F. sat facing the three front 
windows, and about thirteen feet from them, behind a small 
bedroom table on which was fastened a sheet of asbestos. 
On the table was an ordinary brass kerosene hand-lamp; 
also an agate-ware circular pan of ten inches diameter, for 
alcohol. 

F. removed his coat and cuffs and rolled up his sleeves. 
B. and I examined his hands at the windows and detected 
no evidences of preparation. Mayo then brought an ap- 
parently clean crockery basin and an apparently clean 
pitcher, filled under my inspection from the town water 
supply in the next room. F. did not leave the room from the 
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time his hands were examined until after the sitting. F. then 
became entranced, as described below, and next washed his 
hands thoroughly in the basin with the water and Fairbank’s 
soap. The soap was his own, but appeared to be of the usual 
kind and bore the maker's stamp. I then assisted in washing 
his hands again in chloroform brought by B., and dried them 
on cheesecloth purchased by B., which is preserved for chem- 
ical tests if advisable. 

B. arranged the camera about eight feet toward the win- 
dow from the table and took several photographs during the 
séance. Mayo sat some distance on F.’s left, and I sat about 
three feet on his left, at an angle of forty-five degrees to the 
table. Mayo did not approach the table during the test, ex- 
cept to pour out the alcohol. Silence was enjoined upon all. 


Description of the Tests. 

At 3.41, F. sat in the chair and in about one and one-half 
minutes seemed to become entranced. He took twenty or 
thirty deep breaths, accompanied by some twistings and con- 
tortions of the body. There was some twisting of the head, 
but no catalepsy or fixation of the eyeballs, and throughout 
what followed his eyes were open and he seemed able to di- 
rect his motions and to see what he was doing. 

After the washing of hands, as above, which occupied two 
minutes, F. sat at the table facing the light and proceeded to 
light, one after another, five or six sulphur matches, holding 
them between the thumb and finger of his right hand in such 
a way that the tip was in contact with the inside of the end of 
his right hand little finger. In each case, he held the match 
in that position for several seconds until the wooden part 
kindled. His arm was extended and his gaze rivetted upon 
the match. He seemed to experience no pain, but to be 
somewhat excited or fascinated by the light. After a match 
was kindled he held it under his fingers at various distances 
from one-fourth inch to one and one-half inches, until it was 
consumed. He also held a lighted match in his mouth. 

I secured samples of these matches, which seem in every 
way of the common sort. 


He then tilted back the lamp chimney, lighted the lamp, 
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held his fingers in its flame for three or four seconds at a time, 
first one hand and then the other, until his fingers were black- 
ened. This was repeated at least three times with each 
hand. .\t this time he accidentally put the lamp out and re- 
lighted it twice. 

The lamp chimney was then fastened upright and he 
turned the wick up as far as possible without its smoking. 
After washing his hands again, as above, in soap and water 
and chloroform, he grasped the lamp chimney by the narrow- 
est part, his hand covering the top two and one-half inches of 
the chimney, and held it first in one hand and then in the 
other at arm’s length for ten seconds in each hand. ‘Then, he 
inserted two fingers into the chimney, holding it with his 
other fingers as before, and held up the lamp in this way for 
ten seconds with each hand. 

Mayo then poured about two ounces of alcohol into the 
pan. The alcohol was furnished by F., but was smelt of and 
tasted by me. F. lighted it and dipped it up with his hands, 
passing his hands through the flames and holding out one or 
both hands flaming with alcohol until the flames burned them- 
selves out on his hands. The hair on his hands was burned 
off, short, and that on his wrists burned and curled up. This 
last experiment occupied perhaps thirty or forty seconds, and 
the flame on his outstretched hands lasted for five or six 
periods of five or six seconds each. Owing to careful watch- 
ing of the experiments, I was not able to take the time of each 
event with my watch, but am certain the foregoing lengths of 
time are not exaggerated. 

F. then sank back in his chair, closed his eyes, and awoke 
to his normal condition in thirty to sixty seconds. 

The whole time of the actual tests was seven minutes by 
my watch. F.’s pulse directly after the experiment was 130; 
ten minutes after, 120: one-half hour after, 100. It was not 
taken before the experiments for the reason above mentioned 
as to photography. 


Mr. B.’s Experiments on Himself. 


B. then undertook to repeat the foregoing experiments 
with the matches and bare lamp flame, but could not hold his 
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hands steadily over the matches or in the lamp flame,,. al- 
though, by moving them about, he was able to pass them 
through and over the flame for short periods. He did not 
attempt to put his fingers into the lamp chimney, and found 
he could only touch the outside of the chimney for less than 
one-quarter second. In the alcohol experiment, he was able 
to dip up the flaming fluid and to hold up one hand, flaming, 
for three or four seconds, plunging it afterward into a basin 
of water to extinguish the flame. B. stated that he had con- 
tracted several painful burns in these experiments. B. used 


the same soap and water and lamp, and alcohol from the same 
bottle as F. 


Comments of Observers on F.’s Experiments. 


After the tests and before Mr. B.’s experiments, F. washed 
his hands in soap and water and we examined them in strong 
daylight, but could discover no evidence of burns. We re- 
peated the examination twice at intervals. The sulphur from 
the matches was burned on in a long, black streak, on the 
little finger of his right hand. We scraped this with a knife 
and washed it off with chloroform, disclosing no visible burn 
or blister. At no time thereafter did we notice any involun- 
tary movements indicating burns, though B. and I handled 
his hands at various times, and B. made the compass tests 
on his fingers above described, including tests on the little 
finger of the right hand. During the alcohol experiment, 
while extinguishing some which had been spilled on F.’s 
trousers, I observed a curious odor which appeared to come 
from his head. It was not like soot, chloroform, alcohol or 
soap, but was pungent and aromatic. I could not detect it 
after the tests were over, by close inspection. 


Comments of F. on His Experiments. 


He has not done the fire test professionally for seventeen 
years, and did it last two years ago. He asks the help of his 
controls before the sitting, and, in this case, did so before we 
arrived, but not afterward. During the tests he tries to make 
himself passive; does not think of anything in particular; 
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does not see or hear or feel anything unusual during the tests. 
Is not conscious of the presence of spirits at that time. Is 
partially awake during tests and can tell what he is doing, but 
does not will his motions. Is not aware of unusual breathing. 

He says his hands are sensitive to heat ordinarily. Blis- 
ters are easily raised, and he has been burned many times by 
the heat of brimstone matches flying off in lighting them. 
He cannot handle a hot cup of coffee. During tests he has 
been burned only twice, both in public tests, where persons 
in the audience made sudden exclamations. In one instance, 
he burned the roof of his mouth quite severely. In these 
cases, he simply felt the heat the moment the noise occurred 
and he came instantly out of control. 

He states that sometimes at night, on closing his eyes, he 
sees a panorama of human faces, colored naturally and life- 
like. He sees no separate “eyes.” Sometimes, at work, 
he has balls or masses of transparent color come between his 
eves and his work. Beyond these, his powers are limited to 
impressions and to having controls speak through him, and 
to healing power. Mayo stated that F. once located the body 
of a drowned person by impression. 


Conclusions. 


Owing to the fact that the precise nature of the tests to be 
given was not known beforehand, I did not provide my own 
soap and alcohol. In view of the control experiment of B., 
perhaps this omission is not as important as it otherwise 
would be. The lamp chimney experiment and the applica- 
tion of burning sulphur to F.’s finger seem to me conclusive 
of unusual powers: the holding of his hands in the lamp flame 
appears also remarkable in view of the length of time they 
were held quite steadily in the flame. The alcohol test, 
though very striking and spectacular, does not seem so con- 
clusive, as B. succeeded in more nearly approximating this 
experiment. JB. tried his experiments both with and without 
deep breathing, and states that the breathing seems to help 
anaesthesia. F.’s breathing before and during the experi- 
ments was quite noticeable. The odor observed recalls that 

in the Paladino experiments, but I should wish to observe this 
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again before laying much stress on it, as it may have been due 
to burning cloth. 

F. gave me the impression of honesty and straightforward- 
ness. In view of the washing with chloroform, I should not 
suppose that any preparations of alum, camphor and mercury, 
such as are sometimes used in making these tests, would have 
availed, but, even if they were used to toughen the skin, I 
cannot believe that they would have sufficed to prevent burn- 
ing in the lamp-chimney experiment. This report was writ- 
ten out in the evening of the same day, on my return to Bos- 
ton, from shorthand notes taken by me during the sitting. 


PRESCOTT F. HALL. 


Boston, November 24, 1908. 

Having read over the foregoing report by Prescott F. Hall, of 

experiments with F. E. Foskett, I endorse the same as correct to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 


CHARLES BATCHELDER. 


[ Owing to obscurities in some statements and possibly in- 
sufficient description in others I asked Mr. Hall for additional 
details, and the following letter will explain itself. The 
reader will remark that it answers a number of important 
sceptical questions that arise regarding special situations in 
the original report.—Editor. ] 


December 1, 1908. 

My dear Dr. Hyslop:—Your two letters of November 30 in 
the matter of Mr. Foskett received. I will answer first the num- 
bered questions as follows: 

(1) Mayo showed me the basin, which I examined by look- 
ing at it carefully and drawing my fingers over the inside of it. 
I then went with him to the adjoining room, where there was a 
faucet of town water. He turned on the water and, after letting 
it run for a few seconds, filled the basin. I stood beside him 
during this process in such a position that I had a complete view 
of the filling, and am certain that nothing was slipped into the 
water. We then walked back together into the other room. I 
kept my eyes on the basin constantly from the time it was filled 
until it was placed upon the table of the séance room. 

(2) Ihave not yet had any chemical test made of the cheese- 
cloth, but will do so. 


(3) If it turns out that there was enough light to make the 
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figures at all satisfactory, I will have cuts made and sent to you, 
and, in any case, will send you prints. The delay in having the 
pictures made is due to the fact that Mr. Batchelder wished to do 
the developing himself, as a further precaution; and as he has no 


plant of his own for the purpose, desired to use that of a friend 
which he is in the habit of using. 


(4) The only times measured by the watch were the total 
duration of all the experiments taken together. The times of the 
others were estimated separately by Mr. Batchelder and myself, 
and our results practically agreed. I may say that some years 
ago at the Jefferson Physical Laboratory I was engaged for some 
time in experiments involving the use of a seconds pendulum, and 
on that account my capacity for estimating time is probably fairly 
good. 

(6) The sulphur part of each match was burned against the 


little finger, and after this the rest of the match was burned under 
the other fingers. 


(5) The asbestos cloth was merely a piece of sheet asbestos 
tacked onto the table for the purpose of protecting the surface 
from possible damage from fire. My strong impression is that 
Foskett did not touch it at all; but, if he did, he certainly did not 
do so except casually with some small part of one hand. 


(7) As stated on pages 5 and 6 of my report, the lamp chim- 
ney was fastened upright before Foskett washed his hands and 
grasped the chimney. The washing of his hands occupied prob- 
ably a minute and a half. I may add what does not appear in my 
report, that the chimney was originally vertical and was tipped 
down for the second experiment so that the glass was undoubt- 
edly somewhat warm before the chimney was fastened upright 
again. 

(8) The alcohol experiments were practically continuous; 
that is to say, as soon as the alcohol was burned off his raised 
hands, he would plunge them into the basin again and take them 
out with more burning alcohol upon them. 


The sitting was arranged for as follows: I wrote Mr. Fos- 
kett, asking for an appointment, and received his letter of No- 
vember I1, copy of which is contained in my letter to you of No- 
vember 12. I subsequently wrote him, asking for a definite ap- 
pointment, and in a letter of November 16 he appointed the 2tst. 
I then wrote him that I would be there at 3.30 on that day. 


I am not competent to give an opinion regarding the use of 
cocaine, nor have I tested the camphor, quicksilver and styrax 
mixture on myself, although I know of the formula which you 
give. The difficulty that I have is to imagine how anaesthesia 
or anything like the camphor preparation could prevent a phys- 
ical injury to the tissues under the conditions of the experiment. 
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Of course, the only way to find this out is to use various prepara- 
tions and test the matter. The only precautions I took against 
Foskett’s using preparations was first careful inspection of his 
hands; second, very thorough washing with soap and water; 
third, washing in chloroform, which would dissolve any greasy or 
soluble substance which might enter into any mixture he used. I 
realize, of course, that these precautions were not thoroughgoing, 
but, as I did not know beforehand just what he was going to do, 
I had no chance to consider other possible precautions. 

It would be my purpose at any future experiments in Boston 
to have some reliable person with a stop watch, who should do 
nothing but time each event. 


Sincerely yours, 
PRESCOTT F. HALL. 


Experiments by J. H. Hyslop. 


One of the experiments reported by Mr. Hall commended 
itself to repetition. This was that of holding the lamp chim- 
ney, after lighting the lamp. The original Report of Mr. 
Hall did not make clear whether the chimney of the lamp 
tried by Mr. Foskett had been heated before his experiment 
was tried. So far as the account ran he might have turned 
the lamp chimney up and clasped it before the top was heated. 
Some seconds might elapse before the fingers would feel an 
unendurable sensation. Consequently I resolved to try the 
experiment on my own lamp. 

My lamp is of the student’s type. It is of very large size, 
the reservoir holding a quart of oil. The chimney is just one 
foot long. The wick is circular and is about one and a half 
inches in diameter. This gives a flame of four inches in cir- 
cumference and so a corresponding amount of heat. In the 
first experiment I did not use my watch to time the experi- 
ment. I lighted the lamp with my right hand and clasped the 
top of the chimney in my left putting it on as quickly as pos- 
sible, which was possibly a second of time. I held the top of 
the chimney until it became too hot to hold. I estimated that 
the time was one minute or more. This would make sixty 
seconds or more. The next time I tried it I held my watch 
while I had my son light the lamp. I had waited until the 
chimney was cool. It was in fact some hours after the first 
experiment. In both cases the chimney started with the 
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temperature of the room which was anywhere about sixty- 
five or seventy degrees. In the second experiment my watch 
showed thirty seconds as the limit of time that I could hold 
the top as before. It is therefore possible that I had overes- 
timated the time in the first by as much as thirty seconds! I 
imagined from my subjective feeling of time that it was quite 
as long as the first experiment. 

I resolved then to try the experiment of covering my hand 
with the substance said to be used by those who try the trick. 
The recipe was as follows:—‘ Dissolve one-half ounce of 
camphor in two ounces of aqua vitae; add one ounce of quick- 
silver and one ounce of liquid styrax. Shake well and cover 
hands with it, letting it dry.” 

I followed these orders and without telling my little boy 
anything about what I had done or what I was going to do, I 
asked him to look at my hands and see if he could remark any 
difference between them. It was perfectly clear to me that 
the hand smeared with the liquid was even glossy with it and 
looked as if it had been covered with a coating of isinglass. 
It was as unmistakable as anything could be. But I assumed 
that, knowing it was there, my perception and judgment 
was not to be accepted. So I asked my little boy, fifteen 
years of age, to look at both hands and see if he saw any dif- 
ference between them. He looked carefully and examined 
the size of the fingers and hand and I told him to go on and 
see if he remarked anything else. He replied, “ Of course 
there is something on this one (the left) which is not on the 
other, it looks like grease.”” He had observed this at once, 
but did not think it a matter of importance to remark it. His 
description of it was a good one. 

Without further explanation I asked the boy to light my 
gas lamp. It has a Welsbach burner. It is known that the 
heat of such a burner is not so great as the gas without it. I 
had a glass chimney on the lamp. I held the chimrey in my 
left hand, which was smeared with the liquid named, and my 
watch in my right hand. The chimney was not removed, but 
the gas lit from the top. I held the chimney at the top. In 
fifteen seconds it was too hot for me. I let go and my little 
boy grasped it with his two fingers, which had none of the 
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liquid on them, and held them on the chimney ninety seconds, 
and could have held it longer. But he remarked that there 
Was a certain spot on it which he could not hold at all and 
which burned him at once. ‘This was the spot on which I had 
held my finger a short time before. He stood in a different 
position and could not easily grasp the chimney where I had 
done so. I then grasped the chimney where he had held it, 
the light burning all this time, and held it for sixty seconds 
and could have held it much longer. I then tried the other 
spot where I had held the chimney first and could not hold it 
a second. I then turned to the student’s lamp and could not 
more than touch it without feeling the heat so much as to be 
compelled to remove the fingers at once. Indeed I could not 
hold it the fourth of a second, if I may estimate the time by a 
guess. ‘The heat was so great that it instantaneously caused 
the fingers to smoke. In fact, I could scarcely more than 
touch the glass. We both tried this twelve or fifteen times. 

I then had my boy cover his fingers with the liquid and 
dry them. He then tried the student’s lamp as I had done 
and with this material on his hand he could scarcely touch the 
chimney without burning him. The smoke appeared as it did 
with me and contact was not possible more than an instant, 
whatever time that is. I had him try this twelve or fifteen 
times. I then had him try the Welsbach lamp and he could 
not hold his fingers in the same position as before more than 
half a second. Neither could I. Evidently the chimney had 
become much more heated by this time, perhaps five minutes 
later than the first experiment. 

Apparently this liquid does not prepare the hands for mir- 
acles. It produced no sensible difference with my boy and 
none with myself, so far as I could observe. I tried exposure 
to heat in several ways and I could not detect any alteration 
of sensibility by it. It is certain that it made no sensible dif- 
ference with the boy, especially as he could hold the chimney 
so long without anything whatever on the hands and could 
not hold it at all with the liquid on them. 

I also tried the experiment with a match, but could not 
hold it within an inch of the fingers for more than a second. 
I made several attempts at this, but all failed. 


L 
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The next day I resolved to try the alcohol experiment. I 
poured alcohol on my left forefinger and lit it with a match, 
my secretary holding the watch and timing me. The first 
trial was a third of a second, so far as she could determine it. 
The second one-half a second and the third trial a half second 
or a little more. In the first case I plunged my finger into 
water a little sooner than I needed to do. But in both the 
other instances I was distinctly burned. 

On the matter of holding the chimney I had my secretary 
try it while I timed her. I lit the lamp and placed the chim- 
ney at once while she placed her hand around the top of it. 
She had to remove her hand in twenty-two seconds. The 
lamp was the student’s lamp. Its chimney gets hotter than 
the Welsbach light. 

I then resolved to try washing my hands with chloroform 
and holding the chimney. My suspicion was that the chloro- 
form produced anaesthesia. I first bathed my hand in the 
chloroform and lit the lamp holding the top of the chimney in 
my left hand and put it on the light at once. My secretary 
timed me. I held it sixty seconds, when it began to burn me. 
I then bathed my hand again in the chloroform and tried to 
hold it. But one second, so far as that could be determined, 
was all that I could stand, and the lamp burnt my three fin- 
ger ends until the skin was whitened or crisped, tho not blis- 
tered. The sensation of heat was felt for some time after- 
ward, 

It will be observed that I could not duplicate the experi- 
ments as reported by Mr. Hall. The holding of the lamp 
chimney for a considerable time seems, or would seem to 
some critics, to have repeated those described, but Mr. Hall’s 
later explanation of details in the case show that I did not re- 
peat the experiments exactly. But nevertheless it is clear 
that accounts of the kind must be read critically before we 
express any wonder at them. We are so inclined to judge 
incidents of this type by our usual experience in connection 
with hot surfaces. Our prompt reflexes under great heat 
makes us forget that there are ways of producing illusions in 
regard to it, and unless the facts are carefully recorded and 
described we shall mistake their real character. We do not 
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know what might have been possible under conditions which 
may not be detectible, but my own experience shows that it 
is not easy to withstand heat under the circumstances de- 
scribed. If Mr. F. had any secret way of protecting his skin 
and that was not discovered or discoverable he might have 
done the trick. But it seems that no method of doing it was 
discovered. What his trance may have done, through auto- 
suggestion, to produce anasthesia, whether of the heat nerves 
alone or both heat and tactual nerves, no one knows and can 
but conjecture. Whether Mr. F. has a peculiar tactual sur- 
face or sensibility was not determinable under the circum- 
stances, and all we know is that others could not do the same 
thing under apparently the same conditions. 

A most interesting circumstance is the failure of the arti- 
ficial protection for the skin to do its alleged work. I ob- 
tained the prescription from “Revelations of a Spirit Medium.” 
It is also copied in Mr. Carrington’s book on “ The Physical 
Phenomena of Spiritualism.” It was certainly a perfectly 
worthless means of preventing the conduction of heat, as it 
appeared in my experiments, and one can but wonder whether 
those who are so ready to quote this book as an authority had 
ever thought to try the experiment. 

When it comes to an explanation of the phenomena it is 
not so easy. The question apparently lies between anaes- 
thesia and its insensibility to the influence of heat with or 
without anaesthesia. Anaesthesia would render Mr. Fos- 
kett insensible to pain, and we may suppose the trance, as it 
usually does, to bring on anaesthesia. The trance could not 
be tested, but it makes no difference to the peculiarity of the 
apparent facts. As the spectators had to remain silent and to 
avoid making any noise or disturbance it was impossible to 
test Mr. Foskett for anaesthesia. If there were no anaesthe- 
sia the phenomena are much more remarkable than otherwise, 
while we might invoke the facts to prove the probability of 
anaesthesia. 

But anaesthesia alone does not explain anything except ex- 
emption from pain. The thing to be accounted for is the nor- 
mal condition of the skin under such an ordeal. In cases of 
paralysis and similar organic anaesthesias, I understand that 
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the skin is more easily attacked by heat than in the normal 
state, while there is no sensibility to pain. In functional an- 
aesthesias, I understand that the resistance of the skin to 
heat is not impaired. Whether dissociation of tactual and 
thermal senses would accomplish any better hope of an ex- 
planation is not determinable at present. But one does not 
see how this would affect the case, as the problem is not one 
of explaining the insensibility, but of explaining the resistance 
of the skin to heat. The apparent evidence that there were 
no preparations used for protecting the skin, and the washing 
of the hands with chloroform to remove them, if they had 
been used, seem to show that the conditions were unusual 
and that the phenomena require more than the commonest 
explanation. 

Mr. Foskett and the Spiritualists resort to spirits as an 
explanation, but whatever admissions we make as to that sort 
of intervention the physical side of it is not altered for science. 
You may concede that spirits might produce extraordinary 
anaesthesia or conditions affecting the resistance of the skin 
to heat, and that would not suffice to make the facts intel- 
ligible in terms of physiology and psychology as we normally 
know them. We should still desire to inquire by what pro- 
cesses any other agencies might avail to produce conditions 
that make the skin immune under such experiments. There 
is no specific evidence of those extraneous agencies in the 
matter, and there is also no evidence against their interven- 
tion. But there is the anomaly of unusual immunity to heat, 
even tho we later find that the phenomena are to be related 
to similar facts reported among simply civilizations. It will 
require further experiment to decide anything in the case, 
and the present facts, whatever interest they have, do not go 
beyond demanding thorough investigation. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 


by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld at his own request. 


[The following case is reported to us by Dr. I. W. Hey- 
singer. He is the author of the work on “ Solar Energy,” 
published by J. B. Lippincott Company. It came into our 
hands through a member of the Council, tho it seems to have 
been reported to Dr. Hodgson some years ago.—Editor. ] 


RECORD OF A CASE OF ANTICOOT AS PRACTISED 
AMONG THE ESQUIMAUX OF THE NORTHERN. 
SHORES OF HUDSON BAY. 


By Robert Ferguson, late a harpooner on the Whaling Schooner, 
Abbie Bradford, from New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
an eye-witness. 


About May toth, 1878, I leit New Bedford, on the above-men- 
tioned whaling expedition. | had, two years previously, made 
an eighteen months’ whaling voyage to the same waters, and 
wintered on Marble Island, where I became well acquainted with 
the natives, who came to Marble Island and built their igloes 
around the ship on the ice. This was the winter of 1876-7. 

On the whaling voyage of 1878, we again wintered there in the 
winter of 1878-9. Marble Island is a high, rocky island in the 
northern portion of Hudson Bay, several hundred feet in height, 
and composed, apparently, of pure white marble. It is about 
thirteen miles in length and seven miles wide. There is a good 
harbor in an indentation on the southern shore of the island. 
The island is about fourteen miles from the mainland, which lies 
to the north. 

We reached the island September 15th, 1878, and were frozen 
in on the 27th. 

The Esquimaux began to come across the ice and floe-ice 
about January roth, 1879, and the current was practically frozen 
solid by February Ist, and then there gathered around the ship, 
and lived in igloes constructed by themselves, about forty na- 
tives, including several women and a number of children. They 
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whalers wintered at Marble Island, immediately alongside us: 
the Abbott Lawrence, a brig, Captain Mosher; the Isabella, a 
brig, which had a young captain, from Maine, named George 
Garvin; the A. J. Ross, also a brig, Captain St. Clair; also the 
search schooner, Eothen, looking after the remains of the Sir 
John Franklin expedition, Captain Perry. The latter was from 
New York, the others from New Bedford, Mass. 

During the winter the Esquimaux hunters, when compelled 
by hunger, would go over the floe-ice for walrus and seal. 

Among these Esquimaux, many of whom had acquired Eng- 
lish nick-names, was one called Brownie, who spoke English well, 
and was quite intelligent, and in great demand by the ship cap- 
tains, when there. His old mother, who went by the name of 
Brownie’s mother, spoke broken English, and was an excellent 
needle-woman in the Esquimaux fashion. Brownie was a man of 
thirty or thirty-two years. A younger man, of another tribe, and 
his brother, neither of whom spoke English, one of them being 
nick-named Pat, and the other Pat’s brother, were also there. 
There were plenty of Esquimaux dogs in their camp. Another 
Esquimaux was named Aleck Taylor (I do not know his native 
name): he was a tall, well-formed and intelligent man, an excel- 
lent hunter, about forty-five years old. He spoke fair English. 
He belonged to the Kinnepitoo tribe, while Brownie and his 
mother belonged to the Igloe Lick (strong-house) tribe. 

In the early part of March, 1879 (I find by my notes, Friday, 
March 14th) a-party of the Esquimaux went on to the floe to the 
south of the island, to hunt walrus or seal, about eight or nine 
men inall. The wind suddenly changed to blow from the north, 
and the floe-ice began to move to the south. All escaped with 
great difficulty to the camp except Brownie, Pat, and Pat’s 
brother, and two Esquimaux dogs. ‘These were carried rapidly 
to the south, as the center part of the Bay was not frozen. 

Until Brownie reappeared in the camp was a period of four- 
teen days, he having reappeared on the evening of March 27th. 

Searching parties, including some of us with boats, searched 
all night, when they disappeared, but the ice had broken loose 
from the north and was all moving to the south, leaving only 
water between the island and Brownie’s party ; and vapor rapidly 
rises on such water, and shuts out the view. 

There was great anxiety and worriment among the natives re- 
maining behind. 

While the party was absent, and when the anxiety was at its 
height, Brownie’s mother urged Aleck Taylor “to make Anti- 
coot.” Preparations were accordingly made, and Mother Brownie 
told me herself that they were going to make Anticoot about the 
men who had gone on the ice. 


Incidents. 
belonged to four different tribes. The same winter the following 
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I crawled into Mother Brownie’s snow igloe, and found that 
the process had commenced. There were present two or three 
natives besides Mother Brownie and Taylor, and three or four of 
the whites, among whom I feel sure was Sandy McKenna, who 
was working some eight or ten years ago in a dry-goods store in 
Providence, R. I., and previously lived in Ansonia, Conn. I was, 
at that ime, about twenty-two years old; our vessel was the 
Abbie Bradford; the captain was E. B. Fisher, from East Fal- 
mouth (Cape Cod), Mass., and was at that time about forty-five 
years old. 

He was not present in the igloe at the time, but afterwards 
knew all of the particulars, as well as did Captain St. Clair, of the 
A. G. Ross, who took great interest in the proceedings, and ques- 
tioned all the parties. Captain St. Clair was a New Bedford 
man. He was afterwards employed in the Wamsuta mills in 
New Bedford. 

When I entered the igloe (which had one-half of its diameter 
built up for a bed, as is usual), I saw Taylor standing there on 
the lower part, and apparently working himself up. He was 
frothing at the mouth, his arms stretching and contracting some- 
what; he kept moving his head, and appeared as if he was going 
to bite at the lamp in the igloe, his head constantly in this motion. 
His eyes were open and staring rather, and apparently set. He 
was standing firmly on his feet. He was bareheaded; he did not 
appear to be controlled by Mother Brownie or anyone else pres- 
ent. Mother Brownie was sitting cross-legged on the bed-part 
of the igloe, facing Taylor, and watching him, and kept urging 
him on, repeating the words “ a-tee, a-tee!” which means, go 
ahead. 

He gradually assumed a more natural position, and stood 
erect, and appeared to be awake and normal, and ready to answer 
any questions which Mother Brownie might ask. Some of those 
present, of the whites, wanted to speak to him, but Mother 
Brownie interfered at once, and would not allow it. She did all 
the questioning. 

He did not froth at the mouth, and appeared quite rational, 
when so being questioned. She began to question him quietly, 
and very eagerly looking right at him, and the responses were at 
first not instantaneous, but given as though he was thinking, and 
they were not given in a loud voice. At times there was a hesi- 
tation in his answers, as though thinking what to say. Then 
Mother Brownie would ask again, and the answer would then 
come at once. 

The questions and answers were all in the Esquimaux lan- 
guage. 

I understood enough of it to know what the conversation was 
about, as I had been among them, roughly speaking, for about 
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four years, more or less. I could carry on a conversation in 
Esquimaux fairly at that time. 

After a few questions, the old woman’s countenance bright- 
ened up, the anxious appearance left her, and one could see that 
she was greatly pleased. 

The whole conversation may have occupied ten minutes or so. 
There were not a great many questions, and the answers were not 
prolonged. 

The first question was, whether they were dead or alive; the 
second, whether they were ashore or on the ice. 

After a while the conversation was closed, and Taylor sat 
down on the edge of the bed-part. Then Mother Brownie said 
to us, “ He is tired and wants snick-a-poo,” meaning sleep. We 
then crawled out of the igloe. This may have been about three 
or four o'clock in the day, and I saw Taylor about two hours 
afterwards. He seemed all right. 

While sitting on the side of the bed (and before he left the 
igloe), Taylor began to ask Mother Brownie concerning what 
he had said, and seemed greatly pleased. He seemed very anx- 
ious to know what he had said. He clearly appeared to be in 
total ignorance of the whole previous questions and answers. 

I had understood the questions and answers, except a word 
now and then, and afterwards Mother Brownie explained to me 
the whole matter, the same night after supper, I think, and cer- 
tainly within a day, and of course several days before Brownie 
reappeared. 

The statements of Taylor were as follows, in answer to Mother 
Brownie’s questions. 

These three men and the two dogs had been carried to the 
southern part of the bay, where they struck the shore ice and en- 
deavored to work their way back, following the shore ice. (The 
weather was bitter cold, about 43° below zero Fahrenheit.) At 
the time of the anticoot they had eaten their dogs, and he de- 
scribed just where they were at that time. That one of them 
would come to the ships alone, leaving the others behind on the 
mainland. That they had eaten or would eat their shoes. Also 
that their faces were cracked open by the frost. The one who 
came first was to come to camp a certain number of days after- 
wards. At this time, when he came back, as stated at the anti- 
coot, which was about dark on the afternoon named by Taylor, to 
wit, Thursday, March 27th, 1879, his cheeks were split open, he 
was nearly starved, had eaten up his shoes (cummings, as they are 
called), and said that he had made a snow-hut where he left the 
others, who had also eaten up their shoes. As they were younger 
than Brownie, and not so tough, they were unable to walk over 
this snow without shoes. 

After Brownie had his supper, he guided a relief party with 
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dogs and sledges back, and next morning they came in with Pat 
and his brother. 

It was considered among the natives a remarkable escape. The 
anticoot seemed to me to be by means of a connection on Taylor’s 
part with the party which was lost, so that, after each question of 
Brownie’s mother, Taylor would appear to get the information 
from some one of the party lost, in order to answer. ‘That is, as 
though he was holding communication with them. And yet, 
when he came out of it, he apparently knew nothing at all of the 
whole transaction. 

It was absolutely impossible for Taylor to have obtained the 
information in any manner normally, as the Esquimaux in the 
camp derived their whole information from Taylor while in the 
anticoot. 

The natives were all absolutely sincere in this matter through- 
out. Among those natives in the camp there were others who 
did anticoot at different times; one of these was Amou (wolf), of 
the same tribe as Brownie; another was considered a “ big anti- 
coot,” I forget his name; he may not have been in camp at this 
time. They had a great big igloe in camp for anticooting and 
other ceremonies and sports; white men were not admitted to 
this while anticooting was going on. There was one white man I 
heard of, who lived seven years among them, and was so ad- 
mitted, but he was killed accidentally afterwards in the Arctic 
Ocean. 

They had these anticoots about three times perhaps while I 
was there this winter, but I do not know what the subject was, 
and was not present. 

I had no theories about this matter at the time, nor did I 
speculate or converse with others as to the modus operandi. 

I never had any knowledge of psychic phenomena, and have 
not had up to this day. 

I have had experiences among the blacks on the west coast of 
Africa, about ten miles from the mouth of the Congo River, about 
four or five years afterwards, but have never undertaken to ex- 
plain them. This appeared to me to be in the nature of a com- 
munication with some distant person, but I didn’t understand the 
African language, and one who spoke broken Portuguese, as I 
did, couldn't make it clear to me. I believed, however, from what 
I saw and heard, that it was of the same nature as the Anticoot. 
The similiarity of the operator’s actions to those of Taylor was 
what struck me. This was in Kabende, where, on one occasion, I 
spent twoweeks ashore,and was there a coupleof times afterwards. 

I wish to add that the Esquimaux igloe, which was circular in 
form, and about ten feet in inside diameter, was well lighted 
during the above proceedings—as well lighted as any ordinary 
room. For this purpose a long lamp in the shape of a trough of 
soapstone is used, along the bottom of which extends a wick of 
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fine moss. About a foot above is a rod which carries a mass of 
seal blubber. The heat of the flame gradually melts this, and it 
drips down into the lamp below, keeping the oil constantly at an 
even height. The flame is the full length of the soapstone trough, 
and is so regulated as to burn with a clear, bright flame, and 
without smoke. The inner walls of the igloe, by congelation of 
the breath, is glazed with a white reflecting surface of smooth ice. 
There is a vent in the middle of the roof. The entrance is by a 
long passage, often fifty feet long, and constructed with different 
angles to keep the wind out. One must pass through this on 
one’s hands and knees. The igloe itself is roomy and comfort- 
able, the raised bed-part, of snow covered with skins, occupying 
about one-half the area. 

The natives I speak of, on my prior visit, in 1876-1877, had 
brought down some silver spoons from the far North, relics of 
the Sir John Franklin expedition, and these (marked with the 
arms of the Crozier family) led to the fitting out of the search 
schooner Eothen, which, with other vessels, wintered alongside 
us in 1878-1879, as above stated. 


[Signed] ROBERT FERGUSON. 
Witness: 


Isaac WW. Heysinger, Associate Am. Br. S. P. R. 


Personally appeared before me, Robert Ferguson, the above- 
named person, who, being duly sworn deposes and says that the 
above record was taken down from his dictation by Dr. Hey- 
singer, and has since been read over by said deponent, and that 
the same is true to the best of his knowledge and belief; that the 
facts are therein properly stated, and that the events occurred as 
therein described. 

JOHN W. SIMMONS, 


[Seal] Notary Public. 
Robert Ferguson. [Signed] 


No. 1410 Lombard Street, Philadelphia, August 26, 1902. 

This is to certify that I have been personally acquainted with 
Mr. Robert Ferguson now residing at No. 1200 South 22d St., 
Philadelpia, where he is engaged in the meat, provision and 
grocery business; and has resided in that vicinity for many years, 
since his boyhood in fact; I am a retired Presbyterian clergyman, 
and for many years was the pastor of the Grace Presbyterian 
Church in this city. 

I consider Mr. Ferguson as a man of strict veracity, and have 
no doubt of the entire truthfulness of the narrative concerning the 
Anticoot among the Esquimaux, which he has given and which I 
have read over. 

[Signed] ANDREW CULVER, 
Pastor-Emeritus of Grace Presbyterian Church, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 

| 
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1521 Poplar St., Phila., Pa., September, 1902. 
I hereby certify that the accompanying record of the Anticoot 
case was written down by me verbatim as received from the dic- 
tation of Mr. Robert Ferguson, who narrated the events. I have 
had many interviews with Mr. Ferguson before and since, and 
extended conversations with him regarding manners and cus- 
toms of the people in the regions he has visited, and the habits 
and descriptions of strange animals, etc., and I am fully con- 
vinced that he has been a careful and accurate observer, and a 
cautious and guarded relater of events in which he has taken part. 
He has also shown me a number of curious relics brought back 
by himself; and I am fully satisfied that the present narrative is 
strictly true in fact and substance. I have found Mr. Ferguson 
to be a man of high intelligence, though not an adept in the teach- 
ings of schools, yet tolerably well versed therein; also, he is a 
good draughtsman, which bespeaks a good observer. 
[Signed] ISAAC W. HEYSINGER, M. D., 
Associate American Branch, S. P. R. 


[The following letter is a reply to inquiries regarding cer- 


tain points in the original record. They explain themselves. 
—Editor.] 


1521 Poplar St., Phila., Oct. 14, 1908. 
Professor James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—I have duly received your letter of 4th inst., and 
have been looking up the data referred to. I cannot account for 
the absence of dates when taken, of the Ferguson record. I am 
sure that they were in the manuscript originally, especially the 
notarial affidavit, as that was required. This I sent to Dr. Hodg- 
son, at whose request I made the investigation. 

The narrative of Mr. Ferguson, which I took down verbatim. 
occupied several evenings, and was prior to the certificate of the 
clergyman, Andrew Culver, for it was on my inquiry for refer- 
ences, and his statement about his acquaintance with Mr. Culver 
that I had him take the manuscript to him. You will note that 
the clergyman states that he had read Mr. Ferguson’s narrative, 
and which I had given the latter to take to him. 

When he returned it to me a few days later, not more than a 
week later, I then wrote my own certificate, which I attached. 
I am certain that Mr. Ferguson’s narrative, taken down by me 
from his own verbal dictation, occupied certain evenings between 
August roth and August 20th, 1902, and not before or after these 
dates. 

Mr. Ferguson’s notes were mere memoranda of occurrences 
kept as a sort of rough log, and only gave dates of breaking away 
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and return. 1 do not sida that I saw his notes, but he 
brought me quite a number of Eskimo relics, to each of which 
was attached a story of its acquisition and locality. He was a 
petty officer (harpooner) and was obviously an intelligent and 
reliable man. He occupied much time in answering all sorts of 
questions about whales and whaling, and the geological and 
topographical features of the countries he visited, from which I 
derived much valuable personal information, and what he said 
fitted in so closely with other data of my own, and with the rec- 
ords of the Ethnological Bureau of the Smithsonian, that I am 
certain that he was not only a man of veracity, but of good judg- 
ment and careful observation. 

The word “ Anticoot” is a dialectical variant of the Green- 
land Eskimo word “ Angekok.” On the Alaska northern coasts 
it has another variation. It is also possible that these are all 
merely faults of observation or bearing, but I do not think so. I 
have made much of a study of the Eskimo in work of mine on 
American ethnology, in which I have been engaged, especially 
with the Maya and Cherokee stocks, and in connection with my 
unpublished work on “ Crystal-vision in Prehistoric America,” 
the results being very surprising. Angekok means magic, the 
one that practises it, or the agency which produces it. It corre- 
‘sponds to our Psychic, which may be adjective or noun, and per- 
sonal or phenomenal, or even esoteric. I say above “ magic,” but 
that is a loose term, and taking all my knowledge of these people, 
I should call angekok merely the equivalent of psychic, and let 
it goatthat. It is not a“ spook;” there are three forms for that, 
differently applied. 

The igloe (IG LOE) is the Eskimo snow house used in win- 
ter, it is fashioned from blocks of snow, laid in circular form, and 
converging to a hemisphere at top. The entrance is 21% feet 
high, thirty to sixty feet long, and zig-zagged laterally to keep 
blasts out. About one-half the interior (which may be 12 to 16 
feet diameter, and 8 or 10 feet to 12 feet high), is raised half hip 
high for seat or bed. The breath and lamp glazes the inside 
walls to a hard finish. 

Yours sincerely, 


I. W. HEYSINGER. 


| 

} 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Editor of the Journal: 


Dear Sir:—In support of my belief in the electrical nature of 
the aura and its assistance as a medium in spiritualistic manifesta- 
tions, I would like to submit the following account of an experi- 
ment with a planchette. I am aware that the report is faulty in 
this respect, that | am familiar with the appearance and color of 
the aura of but two of those taking part in the experiment. Of 
that of the other two I have had but a glimpse only, and that 
when not in a position to observe carefully, so as to speak defi- 
nitely of color or extent of either. All that I wish to report at 
this time, however, is the amount, general appearance, etc., of 
the aura present and visible to me during the sitting, and its ap- 
parent connection with the manifestations that occurred. 

Of the four taking part all are earnest, serious, middle-aged 
people. Three had—years ago—held sittings together with 
others. With myself it was a first experience. We sat at a 
library table, heavy mission style, about 4X2 feet in size. A 
gentleman sat at the left, a lady at the right and a lady opposite 
tome. ‘The planchette was in the center of a large sheet of white 
paper that almost completely covered the top of the table. Those 
who can see the aura will understand why I give these apparently 
trivial details. 

We placed the tips of the fingers of our right hands on the 
planchette. In about five minutes it began to move and ran to 
the lady opposite me, then back to the centre, and thence to each 
one of us, and returned to the centre. 

At this time there was a green and white aura visible along 
the sides of and under the planchette and up the sides of the 
pencil to the top. The board ran about, making scrolls and 
scrawls for a few moments, then quieted down and attempted to 
give names of those communicating. A few words were written, 
the planchette at times nearly running off the table. 

One of the sitters remarked that “the influence is very strong.” 
At this time the whole space so far as I could see between the 
paper and the under side of the planchette, was filled with aura, 
green and white; the dark pencil looked not unlike a green and 
white candle with a small-sized white flame at the top. We had 
now formed a circle with hands touching, the lady opposite me 
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their arms to the elbows was filled with the aura. 


Names were written and recognized. The messages, though 
characteristic, were not evidential from a critical standpoint. 
The longest was to myself, and the aura visible at this time was 
certainly characteristic of the one purporting to communicate, 
who chanced to be a deceased relative of my own. The message 
was fairly clear, and referred to one sent to me some time ago, by 
a mediumistic friend, and purporting to be from the same intelli- 
gence, but was not spontaneous, being called out by a question of 
my own. 

When this communicator wrote “ good-night,” the light had 
nearly left the board. The lady on my right put her fingers on 
the planchette and we again formed a circle. Her aura is gray 
and very profuse. ‘The light appearing around the board at this 
time was bluish white and less in quantity. A message of five 
words was written to me. No name was given but message and 
aura were characteristic of my husband who passed over some 


years ago. The movement of the planchette, too, was different, 
being slow and deliberate. 


There were fluctuations in the amount of light, or aura, seen 
during the sitting, that corresponded to the motions of the plan- 
chette. When the aura was profuse the motions were easy and 


rapid; when the light diminished the movements became slower 
until they ceased. 


A week later we had a second sitting at the same place with 
the difference that one of the ladies was absent and her place was 
taken by a gentleman. We sat for over an hour, probably an 
hour and a half. Only once during that time was there any light 
around the planchette, and then but little. There was no move- 
ment of the board and no manifestations whatever. 

Electricity, it is said, finds the air an impenetrable wall through 
which it cannot pass without a conductor. Contrary to the com- 
monly accepted belief that it travels in the metal that conducts it, 
it passed along the under side. When the current of electricity 
fails the message stops. Observe that the aura appeared on the 
under side of the board only, and when the light or aura failed, 
the manifestations ceased. 

The lady who sat next to me at the sitting, can also see the 
aura, and will verify what I have written of the aura, as far as she 
Saw it, if you wish. 

It appears to me that if the aura appearing around the plan- 
chette is different from that of the medium, or the majority of the 
sitters, and if this fact can be proven, and if it is characteristic to 
communicate—and this can be proven by comparing it with that 
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given off by any article—excepting cotton—that hasbeen much 
worn or used by the communicator, it would be a strong link in 
the chain of evidence in favor of spirit return. That this light is 
in some way the means of communication seems indisputable. 


ELIZABETH DAYTON. 


Seattle, Washington, Nov. 5th, 1908. 


Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
New York. 

In the Everybody’s Magazine of November, 1908, there is an 
account of some seances on pages 677, 678 and 679 by three sit- 
ters, one of whom, called the professor, is the medium. The com- 
municating intelligence gives his name as Jarvis James. To all 
inquiries as to his earthly history he is non-committal, merely 
saying that it was sufficient for the sitters to know that he could 
communicate. Finally on being pressed to reveal his identity he 
made the following reply: “I am not sure as to just what and 
who I am myself. I do not know whether I ever had an inde- 
pendent physical or bodily existence. I am the latent energy, a 
reserve vital and intellectual force. The professor can exist with- 
out me, but | cannot without him. I] am the principal satellite of 
the professor, and that is all that I can say.” 

Now I think it will be interesting to the readers of the Journal 
to have your analysis and opinion of this statement of the com- 
municating intelligence, in connection with his previous refusal 
to reveal his identity. How far will these go in justifying the 
conclusion, that all communications of this character, obtained in 
this manner, are emanations from the secondary personality or 
“ subliminal ” of the medium. 

Yours respectfully, 


F. A. BAYER. 


It is impossible at this stage of our investigations to give 
any adequate analysis or explanation of the phenomena to 
which our correspondent refers. This sort of message is a 
very frequent one with mediums. The control very often 
cannot give any better account of himself. As the evidence 
of personal identity is the primary condition for believing in a 
spirit, and that evidence must be provably supernormal, we 
cannot yet offer a spiritistic hypothesis as the explanation of 
such incidents. It is not because the spiritistic theory cannot 
explain the phenomena, but that in better attested supernor- 
mal facts we have not yet satisfied the sceptic that spirits ex- 
ist. But suppose we had satisfied the sceptic of this fact, we 
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have still to formulate an acceptable explanation of “com- 
munications ” that are not accompanied by evidence of per- 
sonal identity. But aman who would quote this incident as 
inconsistent with a spiritistic hypothesis mistakes both the 
nature of that theory and the resources which it has for ex- 
plaining anomalies. 

A theory always explains much that is not evidence for it, 
and it may even explain facts that superficially appear incon- 
sistent with it. But we have first to have reasons for believ- 
ing the hypothesis that are independent of any given set of 
facts to prove it. ‘The spiritistic theory is no exception to 
this rule. The evidence for it must be facts bearing on the 
identity of deceased persons and that are provably supernor- 
imal, as remarked above. With that view once accepted we 
may treat all such incidents as our correspondent has quoted 
as perplexities im the theory, but not objections to it. Why 
one person so freely offers to prove his identity and another 
fails or refuses is an unsolved problem, tho I think there are 
ways of suggesting hypotheses that may render them intel- 
ligible and consistent with the main theory. 

The question proposed by such an incident as our cor- 
respondent mentions is this. Why should a spirit refuse or 
be unable to tell who he is? We find that certain real or al- 
leged communicators make it a point in their work to make 
their names and identity known. Others systematically re- 
fuse or are unable to do so. Why this variation, especially 
when we usually find “ controls” the most easy communica- 
tors? It is natural to expect the easy communicator to tell 
all about himself, and hence why this oracular method at the 
crucial situations? Why this disappointment just at the 
point where the spiritistic hypothesis might seem provable? 

The answer to this question is not a simple one. The 
right to put it is based upon an assumption which may not be 
true at all. We think that a spirit, if it exists at all and can 
“communicate ” can do so in the easy manner which appears 
possible on the surface. ‘The apparent ease with which some 
alleged communications come lends support to this assump- 
tion. But we must not forget that we do not know the con- 
ditions and limitations of communications, even when they 
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seem easy. It is quite possible, assuming for the present that 
spirits exist, that some can communicate easily, for a time at 
least; that some cannot communicate at all; that some can 
communicate with great difficulty; that some can communi- 
cate easily on certain subjects and not at all on others; that 
some can remember well; that some cannot remember at all; 
that some remember certain things well and others not at all; 
that the lapse of time after death may affect the power of re- 
call; that the conditions of communication may affect the 
power of recall; that a cleavage, like that of secondary per- 
sonality, between the normal state and that for communicat- 
ing may develop in the process of time for those who are con- 
trols, and perhaps a number of other possibilities. These all 
have distinct analogies in the living, and we have still to in- 
vestigate the subject for determining what explanation will 
apply. 

But there are a few instances which may afford a clue to 
what the general hypothesis will be, if the existence of spirit- 
istic communication be accepted in any respect. I may first 
take the case of Dr. Phinuit, the original control in the Piper 
case. He gave a specific account of himself that was quite 
consistent with the use of the French language at times in his 
communications. But investigation failed to verify his claims 
to having been a French physician. Besides this seemed to 
be inconsistent with the American slang with which he 
seemed perfectly familiar. For scientific purposes he had to 
be treated as a secondary personality of Mrs. Piper. ‘There 
was no clear proof of this, because on any theory of him the 
subliminal memories of Mrs. Piper would enter into the phe- 
nomena associated with his personality. Now suppose that 
Phinuit was a discarnate personality whose constant obses- 
sion of Mrs. Piper had led to the loss of the consciousness of 
his previous personal identity. In that case, it would be quite 
natural for him to fail to prove it. I know a case of loss of 
normal consciousness that assumed no name at all until he 
was asked his name when purchasing a ticket for a steamer. 
He then suddenly chose the first name that came to his mind. 
Why should not a spirit do this, when the haunting of phys- 
ical conditions had affected the memory, and be unable to 
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prove his identity? Why should not his personality be so 
affected that he should know very little indeed about his own 
world?) Why should not even a spirit know his identity 
clearly in his own natural medium and be absolutely ignorant 
of it when communicating, if he has been long deceased? I 
do not say that this is a fact. But the questions suggest 
what our ignorance is and what limitations we have to place 
on contrary suppositions. 

The Imperator group of controls when they assumed su- 
pervision of the Piper case—no matter what theory be ac- 
cepted regarding their nature—stated that Phinuit had lost 
his consciousness of the past entirely and that it would re- 
quire a long absence from Mrs. Piper to restore it. A per- 
sonal friend of mine who had had sittings with Mrs. Piper be- 
fore her own death and who had liked Phinuit as a communi- 
cator, after her death hunted up Phinuit, so to speak, and re- 
ported much the same about him that Imperator had done. 
This I had from the lips of Dr. Hodgson himself before his 
death. Assuming the source that they apparently have, such 
facts tend to throw light upon such personalities as Mr. Bayer 
mentions above. Of course we have still to prove that the 
conditions are as claimed, but as the primary function of 
science is to test hypotheses where it has no other means of 
determining its conclusions, we may apply this method here 
and if the theory fits and explains the facts better than any 
others it is entitled to consideration. It is all the more toler- 
able when it supervenes upon evidence of personal identity in 
the same case. ‘The supernormal in Mrs. Piper and others 
afford abundant evidence that we have to go beyond her or- 
ganism for an explanation of the facts and when this super- 
normal is associated with facts and statements which carry 
the same psychological character with them as the supernor- 
mal minus evidential features, we may well suppose that the 
same general theory applies with supplementary hypotheses 
for the limitations of certain communicators. 

Phenomena similar to those of Phinuit occurred in the 
Smead case. The details of this aspect of the case will be 
found, at some length, in my book on “Psychic Research and the 
Resurrection.” After some interesting evidence of the super- 
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normal in the case, a personality giving the name of Harrison 
Clarke appeared and excluded all other communicators from 
taking part in the work. He steadily refused to establish his 
identity, after he had given a number of facts which proved to 
be entirely false. The persistence of this refusal led to the 
insistence that he leave the case, which he did. He gave a 
most interesting and circumstantial story of his life in outline, 
but it was wholly false in respect of the incidents that would 
have guaranteed it. When he discovered that he was found 
out he would not tell anything more, tho he insisted and ap- 
parently with earnestness and a desire to convince us that he 
was a spirit, precisely as did Phinuit when Dr. Hodgson told 
him that he was not this. 

Psychic researchers will observe in Dr. Morton Prince’s 
case that Sally shows marked resemblances to the very case 
which Mr. Bayer mentions. She does not make specifically 
the claims made in this case and she does not show, as the 
case has been published, the characteristics of Phinuit and 
Harrison Clarke. But if Miss Beauchamp had been studied 
with reference to what might have developed in the direction 
of a better understanding of Sally we might have found inter- 
esting resemblances to the Watseka Wonder case, and also 
more distinct analogies with the Piper and Smead cases, tho 
perhaps with very distinct differences, as they are already ap- 
parent. But Sally showed several characteristics that remind 
us of controls. She played medium; she was always con- 
scious; she had no sense of time, and she insisted on her inde- 
pendence of Miss Beauchamp. ‘These are all characteristics 
of controls. They do not prove independent personality by 
any means, but they should be marked in connection with all 
cases that may happen to exhibit supernormal faculty. 

But there were other things reported of Jarvis James that 
are not consistent with his claim to being “ the latent energy, 
a reserve vital and intellectual force’ implying and asserting 
that he could not get along without the Professor, but that 
the Professor could do without him. Before leaving the ex- 
periments the same personality explained the mediumship 
of the group experimenting and actually showed himself in- 
dependent of the Professor. We should no more rely upon 
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the peculiar statement of my correspondent for deciding the 
possibilities of the case than upon others. Any theory must 
take the whole into account. Assuming that Jarvis James 
was like Phinuit or other controls that get into intellectual 
confusion we may well expect many false and confused state- 
ments to be made about himself, and our only criterion of 
interest is the psychological or logical one of consistency. 
His contradictions may be quoted as favoring his reality, but 
not his veracity. 1 would not use them for either. But we 
cannot take one part of his alleged communications as sug- 
gesting his nature without also taking account of the others, 
and the only way of assuming any consistency in his state- 
ments is to suppose that he was in a mental condition that 
disqualified him from telling the exact truth, try as he might. 
If the spiritistic interpretation is to be tolerated it would have 
to be determined by experiments in many cases, and we cer- 
tainly could not discredit that hypothesis by such statements 
about himself as Jarvis James here gives. 

All this, of course, is taking the statements of Jarvis James 
seriously. ‘There may, in fact, be no reason, for doing this at 
all. We must remember that the stories in Everybody's Mag- 
azine were written for a prize and any person can write very 
good stories for much less than $500. I have no evidence 
that the facts are not true and I do not assert or imply that 
they are anything false in all respects or in any. But accept- 
ing them as containing some kind of truth it is certain that 
they are not reported in any such detail as would justify a 
serious scientific man in assigning them any importance. I 
have only taken occasion to remark the analogies between 
Jarvis James and some of the personalities in more acceptable 
cases. Jarvis James might be nothing more or less than the 
secondary personality of the medium. There is no proof that 
he is anything else, and until such cases are reported in more 
detail and investigated for years there is no reason for at- 
tempting a scientific explanation of them. Popular magazine 
articles, especially when they are written for money, are to be 
read cum grano salis.—J. H. Hyslop. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


Buddhism and Immortality. By Wit.1AM S. BiceLow. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston and New York. 1908. 


This little book is the Ingersoll Lecture delivered at Harvard University 
in the regular course known by that name. It represents, according to the 
author, the Buddhistic point of view. So far as the reviewer can understand, 
however, it is the author’s conception of the Buddhistic doctrine and seems 
very different from many other interpretations of it, tho having points of con- 
tact with them. Of that, however, we need not make a point more than to 
indicate that there is the personal ‘equation of Mr. Bigelow in the views ex- 
pressed. The whole doctrine is somewhat modernized in its form and espe- 
cially its illustrations, a course that is certainly necessary to make the Buddhis- 
tic view intelligible to western civilization. 

It is impossible in a short space to explain the author’s point of view re- 
garding the origin and nature of consciousness which he thinks to be necessary 
as a way of showing how immortality should be possible. Briefly, he 
thinks there are three ways to originate consciousness, sense perception, 
memory and dreams. This is absurd psychology and is not philosophy at all. 
But let that pass. He then proceeds to show that matter is conditioned by 
time and space, a doctrine quite true, but tautological and meaningless for in- 
ferences, tho he thinks he can make it capable of inferences if he will only 
assert that consciousness is not conditioned by time and space, flying in the 
face of the Kantian doctrine that consciousness exists only in the form of time. 
It does not seem to us important whether either mind or matter is or is not 
conditioned by either time or space. That is a phrase that sounds very learned 
and seems irrefutable only because you do not say in what sense it is true. It 
is true, but is not intelligible until defined in some specific sense. No conclu- 
sions whatever can be drawn from it because all facts whatsoever are condi- 
tioned by the same considerations. 

When the author comes to state the oriental view he has to take up the 
question of reincarnation which he does. He tries to make that theory in- 
telligible by the laws of heredity and perhaps to make this fact serve more or 
less as proof of it. But he ought to know that heredity has no bearing what- 
ever on any traditional theory of reincarnation. You are only altering the 
conceptions of your problems and trying to retain the old nomenclature with the 
hope that your reader will not discover your change of view. Heredity is the 
reproduction of traits of an ancestor in offspring; it is not the incarnation of 
a past individual. The Platonic conception and the usual Buddhistic view are 
intelligible and defensible in comparison with this. Plato’s doctrine was con- 
vertible more or less with our theory of the indestructibility of matter and 
the conservation of energy, and it involved the perishing of the individual in 
order to effect its object. But with our author reincarnation takes place before 
the death of the parents! Then he tries to cover this difficulty up by saying 
that many more cases of this heredity appear to make the grandparents the 
source who are usually dead before the parents. Now any scientific man can 
tell you how absurdly without evidence any such doctrine is. In the light of 
what science knows about heredity it will appear childish. If it be true why 
not give evidence of it. Then he closes the book with the statement that im- 
mortality is Nirvana, which most people understand to be annihilation, but 
= he makes peace. Is it the peace of death or life. He does not say 
which. 


